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Section One: 



Introduction and 
Reprint Information 



Introduction 



The Students in Transition Using Planning Project has been a three year special project grant funded by the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services. The Project has had two major goals: to develop 
a training program on self-advocacy for special education students and to prepare others to duplicate the 
student training program. 

This book is intended as a manual for those who wish to develop a similar jmgram of student training. 
The student training was a 3-4 hour program aimed at increasing special education students* awareness of 
their rights and responsibilities as they begin the transition process. The training wi:s designed as an 
introduction to transition and self advocacy issues or as a supplement to a transition curriculum that 
schools may already be using. Training mv'iterials include outlines for each session, student activities such 
as worksheets and scripts for role-playing, and information handouts for students that explain topics of 
importance in planning for after high school. The oudines are designed to be used in conjunction with a set 
of 45 tranq>arencies that enhance the oral presentation. The curriculum oudines are designed to be flexible 
so that trainers can adapt components of die cuiriculum to reflect their individual style and the varying 
needs of their students. 

The student training program was developed and piloted during 1985-86 for students with learning 
disabilities and physical handicaps. During 1987, the program was adapted for students with mental 
retardation. A pilot project for students who are hearing impaired and deaf is being planned for spring of 
1988. 

The program for students with 
learning disabilities or physical handicaps 

The format of the training for students vith learning disabilities and physical handicaps consists of three 
class sessions. The flrst session focuses on future planning and goal setting. Students are guided in 
projecting a pe^nal future fantasy for one, three and Ave year intervals in areas such as housing, 
employment, recreation and finances. Information on a variety of community resources is presented to 
enable students to identify resources they may need for the future. Topics presented have been selected 
based on student interest and needs, but typically focus on training and employment resources, residential 
options and financial resources. 
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The second session provides information on disability rights, including a focus on both human and civil 
rights. Students are infomied of q)ecirichws that provide protections for persons^ These 
include PL 94-142, and its relationship to lEP planning; The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act and 
how it can be utilized by students for vocational planning, and Section 504 of the Rehabiliution Aa of 
1975 as it relates to protections in education. 

Self-advocacy and ;x>mmunication skills are emphasized in the third session. Studei.ts observe and 
participate in role plays that demonstrate passive, aggressive and assertive styles of communication. Self- 
advocacy skills are demonstrated in relation to securing services such as rehalHlitation counseling, 
employment, or housing. 

The program for students with mental retardation 

The fumat of the training for students with mental retardation also consists of three class sessions. The 
format differs, however, in that communication skills are emphasized in all three sessions. In session one, 
students are guided in projecting a future fantasy for one year after graduation from high school. Students 
identify changes tiicy want to occur in Uieir lives, and tiie pcopk who may be able to help Uicu: make those 
changes. Students learn of tiieir right to participate in lEP planning meetings in school and of the most 
effective ways of communicating witii teachers or others who may be helping Oiem plan for die future. 
Students observe die simulations (role plays) and analyze die different communication styles. 

Session two focuses on securing employment assistance. Students observe, critique and participate in role 
plays related to securing assistance from The Division of Rehabilitation Services. 

Session duee emphasizes social work services as a resource for assistaji':^ in developing independent living 
skills. Students learn about the kinds oi services provided and how to get help from a social woiker. 
Again, students participate in role plays diat demonstrate the three communication styles in relation to 
securing social work services. 

Program format 

Eacii of die Arce sessions is designed to be presented in one hour increments. Actual presentation time can 
vary depending on die lengdi of typical class periods or die ability to extend class schedules if more time is 
desired. 
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During the pilot training, the prognan was piesented in several different time formats: one session each on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday; one session per week over three weeks; and a half day training covering all 
three sessions. Ihe Monday-Wednesday-Friday schedule proved the most effective, allowing time on 
alternating days for review or the introduction of supplemental activities as desired The half-day training 
proved to be an **information overload**; the three week schedule did not provide enough reinforcement of 
the topics covered, and students lost interest The training, as an introduction to transition for students, 
provided a foundation upon which more extensive instruction, such as a quartfx or semester long class, 
could be built 



The training has been designed to be implemet>ted by co-presenters, preferably one of whom has a 
disability. Our experience suggests that students with disabilities respond positively \o an adult with a 
similar disability who can act as a role model. When evaluating our first year's activities, students reported 
that interacting with a successful adult with a disability broadened thek perspective on the options 
available to them. Recent high school graduates of special education im>gs3ms or adults active in a local 
independent living center or organization could play this role. 



Additional information 



When working v/ith students who are learning disabled we found that many of them were uruiware of their 
disability. While they admitted to having problems in school, they lacked a clear understanding as to the 
basis for their difficulties, and that these difficulties constitute a disability. As a result, these students 
indicated that they did not understand how the second session on disability rights applied to them. In order 
for students to understand the significance of civil rights laws iHOtecting people with learning disabilities, it 
was necessary to increase their understanding and knowledge about learning disabilities. As a result an 
addendum to the three sessions was developed to address the question ** What is a learning disability?** The 
section was designed so that it could be presented as a sq)arate teaching unit if desired, or as a component 
of the three session curriculum. It should be recognized that student responses to an awareness or 
accq}tance of having a disability will vary greatly, and presentation of this section should allow adequate 
time for students to discuss their reactions tr the material presented. 

In some instances, teachm chose to use the curriculum with students with emotional and behavioral 
disorders. While sessions one and three were useful for these students, the disability rights information 
covered in session two was not applicable in all instances. The rights information addressed is predicated 
on the assumption that a medical-based disability exists. Since not all students who may be identified as 
having an emotional or behavioral disorder have a medically based disability, the **rights** iniormation may 
not apply for all students. 
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Users of the Students in Transition Using Planning resource materials wili note that 
some of the information is state specific. Please be a^re that changes may occur in 
laws, availability of resources, program eligibility, requirements, etc that are 
detailed in the resource manual. Although PACER revises resource handouts as 
these changes occur, it is the user's responsibility to verify currency of materials. 

Evaluation 

As a q)ecial project funded by the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services, PACER was 
required to evaluate all components of the Students in Transition Using Planning PiojecL During the pilot 
training, all traineis and students completed evaluations of the three training sessions. Evaluation 
procedures and results are reviewed in Section 6 of the manual. 

In order to collect data on the possible replication of the student training component of this project, 
individuals or groups who use the materials in this manual to develq) an actual program for sMdcnts are 
asked to complete the "reprint infcrnnation** form on the next page.. 

The Students in Transition Using Planning Project involved, in addition to the student training, a Training 
of Trainers component to prepare others to conduct the student sessions. Vdunteers participated in a two 
day training that included an overview of transition, infoanation on adult service systems students may 
need to use when they leave school, and guidance and instructions for implementing the student program. 
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Reprint Information 

Students in Transition Using Planning 



If you plan to make copies of any of the material in this manual please fill out this form and return it to PACER al: 
c/o Students in Transition Using Planning Pioju:t, 4826 Chicago Avenue South, Minneapdis, MN 55411, (612) 
827-2966. 

We will then grant you reprint permission. We ask you to follow this process so we can document who has used 
this manual to actually wosk with students and rq)licate this project Also, there may be additional materials we 
will want to let you know about when they^re developed. 



Permission to reprint materials is requested by: 



Name 
Address 



Phone 



Rqnint of the following materials is requested (Check those categories you wish to reprint You do not need to 
itemize each separate article.): 



Student Handouts 



Communication Style Scripts 



Forms for use in the Program Tor Students v'th Learning Disabilities and Physical Handicaps 
Forms for use in the Program for Students wiUi Mental Retardation 



Approved (date): 

Signature 



PACER Center, Inc. 
4826 Chicago Avenue South 
Minne^)olis,MN SS417-10SS 
(612)827-2966 
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Section Two: 



Program for Students with 
Learning Disabilities or 
Physical Handicaps 



An Overview 



I. Rationale for program 

A. Students have a right to niake decisions and plan their own lives. 

B. Before students graduate from high school, they need to leam how to take charge of 
their lives. 

C. Students need to leam how to communicate effectively with professionals. 

II. Objectives for program 

A. Smdents will take a more active role in planning for tiie future. (Session 1) 

B. Students will describe the goals diey need to set in order to obtain the lifestyle tiiat 
diey wish to have. (Session 2) 

C. Students will be able to identify needed community resources. (Sessions 1 & 2) 

D. Students will be able to identify their civ;l its (P.L. 94-142 and Section 504) and 
relate these to their disabilities. (Session 2) 

E. Students will be able to identify three different communication styles. (Session 3) 

F. Students will be able to identify how feelings and attitudes affect the way they 
conmiunicate. (Session 3) 

m. Materials needed to present program 

A. Oveiliead projector and screen 

B. Students in Transition Using Planning/OwtAtad Transparencies* 

C. Student Handouts 

D. Trainer*s Manual 



* Some overhead transparencies are specific to Minnesota, but have been included in reduced 
print throughout the outline if you would like to adapt them for your use. 
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Summary of Program Sessions 



SESSION 1: Planning 
L Introduction 
n. Future planning 
m. Ganimunity Resources 
rv. Goai Setting 



SESSION 2: Disability Rights 
I. Introduction 
n. Human Rights 
ffl. Qvil Rights 



SESSION 3: Self-Advocacy/Conimunication Skills 

L Introduction 

n. Passive Conununication 

m. Aggressive Conununication 

IW. Assertive Communication 

V. Communication Styles Role Plays 

VI. Thought Processes 
Vn. Summary 
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Expanded Sessions Outline 

Session 1: Planning 

I. Introduction 

A. Explain rationale for program to students, i.e. that: 

1 . Students have a right to make decisions and plan their own lives. 

2. Before they graduate from high school, they need to learn how to take charge 
of their life. 

3. Students need to learn how to communicate effectively with professionals. 

B. Explain to the students what the three training sessions will cover. 

1 . Session one will focus on planning for the future and se'ang goals. 

2. Session two will include information on human and civil rights and 
conmiunity resources. 

3. In session three students will leam to identify passive, aggressive and assertive 
communication styles. They will also practice communication skills in role- 
play skits. 

C. Identification Building 

1. Trainer should describe a personal experience in being handicapped or having 
a son/daughter who is handicapped, emphasizing the systems they used during 
transition. 

2. Have students introduce themselves. 

n. Future Planning Activity 

A. Complete Future Invention Activity with students using Future Invention Instructions 
(Manual Section Two, page 43) and Future Invention Scripts I and II (Manual 
Section Two, pages 44-47) (Overhead 1). 
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Future Invention 



Overhead 1 ^ ^getogintt 

l^lll^lbu live with year: 



lfewllpffcr«irimiitbaauMyai«|vhivt 



B. Have students identify where they will be living in five years, what they will be doing 
duritig the day, and how much money they will need (Overhead 1) 

C Ask the group or specific students where they will be living in two years, what they 
will be doing during the day, and how much money they will need (Overhead 1) 

m. Community Resources (This section can be addressed in either Session 1 or Session 2). 

A. Ask the group or spedfic students what they will need to know or what resources 
they may need to use in order to achieve their desired goals. 

B. Based on the discussion and students' questions, refer to student handouts that are 
applicable. (Aflanual Section Four). At this point, you may wish to assign 
handout materials as homeworlc or develop other structuitd activities for using the 
handouts, 

i.e.: 

1. Housing accessibility, subsidized housing, etc. (T21) 

2. College financial aid (T5) 

3. Transportation, driver's education (T8,T11,&T12) 

C Due to the in^)ortance of employment issues, emphasize the Division of 

Rehabilitation Services as an agency which students may need to use in vocational 
planning. Refer to handouts Tl & T2. (Overheads 2 & 3) 
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DimmoiRehMMion 
Semces(DR5; 



tUtNT ^ 

ASSISTANCE- 1 



Overhead 2 EJj^Mity: 



nvcriicad 3 



Ophysici] or mentil 6ubMy 
ihai Ksulli in 



C 




■■(CAP) 



and 



^ Resolves conf lic+s 
wi+h DRS 

Serves state-iv/fcle 




■Dis<L.Sli-l-/law Center 



MwiM Written MabilMion Plan 



IV. Goal Setting 

A. Relate to planning activity, i.e. "daydreaming to goal setting." (Oveihead 4) 



1. Ask students if they have ever set any goal fen- themselves. 

2. Ask how many students now have goals based on previous activity. 

3. The trainer ^ould provide a personal example of a dream they have but are 
not really planning to accomplish. (Example: I wanted to be a lawyer, but I 
am not willing to go to law school.) 



Overhead 4 



AGoAL Is/ Dream 
YovPlanFor 
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B. Goals can be long term or shcMt tenn (Overheads) 

ovohcad s Short Term % 

Goal 





Long Term 
Goal 



L Long term goals are the things you plan to accomplish in 3*5 years or aft^ you 
graduate high school 

a. Complete college, training program, vocational school, etc. 

b. Move out of my parents* home 

c. Work as a computer programmer 

2. Short term goals are the litde steps you take to meet your long temi goal. 

a. Complete English class with at least a grade of B. 

b. Save $50 per month. 

c. Hnish reading two books on computer programs. 
C Stating your goal (C>veriiead6) 

Overhead 6 StATINGYoURGoAL 
•Specific 
•Measurable 




Iwanttemoveout 
o/m/parCTtis/jonie 



I plan on moving into 
m/own place in 
September 

^*«M C<«A 4 
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1. Goals should be speciflc so it is clear what you are talking about 

a. I will live in aniy)artiDent with a roommate. 

b. I will graduate firom high school in 1988, versus I'll get out of school 
someday. 

2. Goals should be measurable so you know when you have accomplished thenx 

a. I will move into my own place in September, versus maybe in the fall 
rU nx>ve. 

b. I will save $50 a naonth for the deposit on an apartment, versus I am 
going to try to put some nx>ney a^de. 

What aie the specific steps I have to take? (Oveiiiead 7) 

^ u WhatAie The Specific 
^"•^^^ Steps I Have To Take? 
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1. Hgure out how much money I will need and where I will get it 

2. Get my supplies (fiimituit, kitchen utensils, sheets, etc.). 

3. Decide where I want to live. 

4. Check if transportation is available. 

5. Identify someone with whom I may want to live. 



E. Do I have a chance? (Overheads) 



Oveiiiead 8 



DoIHav£AGoopChance 

OFMcHimUYGOAL? 




1. What do I know about myself (personal characteristics)? 

a« I would rather have a new car and buy clothes than save money for an 
apartment 

b. Living on my own is important to me, and I'm willing t^ give up other 
things. 

2. The way die world works (reality): 

a. You need nx>ney to get an apartment 

b. You need to be 18 to sign a lease. 

c. Some apartments are not physically accessible. 

d. You need a high school diploma or GED to go to college. 

F. Do I really want it? It's okay to change your mind when setting goals. (Overhead 9) 

G. Summarize 
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Session 2: Disability Rights 

I. Introduction 

A. Review first session's activities. 

1. Identify specific goals that students have set 

2. Identify the infonnation and assistance students may need to meet their goals. 

3. Identify professionals with whom they may interact (vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, teachers, administrators, and employers). 

B. Describe a situation where you have had a specific goal but someone tried to stop 
you, thus violating your rights. Examples: 

1. Someone said, "A person with a disability like yours can*t attend college." 

2. The modification you need in order to take the course cannot be made. 

C. Emphasize the importance of knowing your rights so others cannot take advantage of 
you and you can take charge of the kind of life you want to have. 

D. Discuss the concept of legal adult. 

1. It occurs when you turn 18. (Qieck to see if any students in the class are 18 or 
older.) 

2. Prior to then students have few rights, and parents are legally responsible for 
decisions regarding education, financial matters, general care and welfare. 

3. Discuss transition to this step as working side by side with pantnts. 

4. At the age of 18, you represent yourself and parent consent is no longer 
required. You are able to vote, sign your own lEP and sign legal contracts. 

E. Explain what students need to do to become self advocates. Refer to student 
handout T30. (Overhead 10) 
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^ ADVOCACY is. 




Takinq respcnsibili+y for 
Vcu7 \Hi ' I 

-Asking W help biouije. you 1 



1. Know your rights. 

2. Stand up for your rights. 

3. Take responsibility for your life. 

4. Ask for help because you want ii or need it 

n. Human Rights 

A. Ask students how they want other people to treat them. 

1. They want to be treated with respect 

2. They want to be listened to. 

3. They want people to take their feelings into consideration. 

B. Discuss the concept of human rights (OveiheadU) 

OveriieadU (f^H^S^ 

u» ffin/st oji *fcfprcfrc^t, request 

Oft AP0LO«l2l/si6- 
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1. Human rights are a value and a belief that aU people shoiold be treated with 
dignity regardless of age, race, sex, religion or handicap. 

2. Human rights are something you are bom with and are not based on becoming 
an adult 



m. Civil Rights (Overhead 12) 




Public uW 

THE EDUCATION FOR AIL 
HANDICAPPCD CHllORttJ MT-WS 

CARL P ERKIMS ACT - 

50«/- SECTION Soi- ofXHB 
REHABILITATION /CT CF 1V3 
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A. Gvil rights are based on specific laws about how people arc to be treated 

1 . Ptople cannot be denied a job or fired from a job solely because of sex, race, 
religion, handicap or age. 

2. Everyone has a right to a fi:ee education. 

3. Ask students to identify additional rights that they have* 

B. The Education for AU Handicapped Children's Act Public Law 94-142. (Overhead 




1. A free and appropriate education must be available for aU students, ages 3-21 
or until they have graduated horn high school regardless of the severity of 
Aeir handicap. (Ptovide examples of situations in which students have not 
received axi appropriate education.) 

2. Students art to receive special services when needed 

a. Ask students about speciBA education services they are receiving. 

b. Provide specific examples of special education programs. 

3. An Individual Education Plan (lEP) is a written plan prq>ared by the school, 
your parents and you so the special services you need are provided 

a. Ask students about their involvement in their lEP development 

b. Emphasize the importance of their participating, otherwise perale will 
plan their lives without their input (Refer to student handout T14) 

4. Students must be able to go to school with their nonhandicapped peers, not be 
sent to special schools or classes for the disabled only. This is called least 
restrictive environment Relate this to die segregation of minorities. Brown vs. 
Board of Education decision* 



C. CarlPerkins Vocational Education Act Refer to student handout T16. (OveriieadU) 

Voc^f zonal Education 
Overhead 14 QrlPerKinM 



1) Pdnnh must beinlormeidl 
yocaUojtil eduuim cjfcHmLcs 
by 9th gwfe 

2) Handkippcd student shiU receive : 

d)voutiml Assessmtni 
Wsp^M servkts 
c)cjree/'itrjMiticn counseling 



1. The act is related to vocational training programs in which students may want 
to enroll. 

2. Students with a disability and their families should receive informstion from 
the school about the vocational training that is available. 
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3. When a student registers for vocational classes, he or she should receive: 

a. .\n assessment of interests and abilities. 

b. Special services to help with classes (taped texts, untimed tests, oral 
tests). 

c. Career counselling. 

4. All these services should be planned for during the lEP meeting. Ifasradent 
would like to take vocational training, a vocationsd assessment is the first place 
to start 

D. Section 504 - The Rehabilitation Act of 1975. (Student handout T4) 

1. 504 is a civil rights law for people with disabilities. (Overhead 15) 

SECTION 504 of the 
Ovcrhc^xi 15 RehaUUUlu)r\ Acl o{ 1^3 

no ctlTferwise quaJifcA 
handLCJLppcd indiv^djoJ m \y^c 
United Statts... shoJI scULtj 
by reason of Kis hartli.cap, be 
exclodcci 'fromn pcLrticlpitia'^ 
be deniei IKe benefits of j or 
be SuLbjededtodLScr»nnir^'hori 
ut>d£r Ojruj progm-m cr oCTivity 



2. 504 provides protection for people with disabilities in the areas of: 

a. Employment 

b. Housing 

c. Education 
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cL Programs and services (Overtiead 16) 

SECTION 504 



Overhead 16 



cannot discrinm r.ott on t^e. 
bosi^ of disaJbiti-hy in ••• 

K EMPLOYMENT 
S HOUSING ^ 

K EDUCATION^; 

K: services a«l 
PROGRAHS 



3. Sectici 504 relaies to post secondary education programs such as vocational 
schools, colleges, etc. 

a. Students may receive accomnxxlations such as untimed tests, readers, 
interpreters, etc. (Refer to student handout T9) 

b. aassnx)ms must be physically accessible. 

c. College entrance tests such as the ACT or SAT are to be given in a 
nondiscriminatory way. (Refer to student handout TIO) 

d. Trainer should provide an example of a case relating to Section 504 in 
a post-secondary training program. 

4. Before going to a college, university or vocational technical institute, the 
student should do the following: 

a. Contact the special needs coordinator or 504 coordinator at the school, 
probably during the junior or senior year. 

b. Have a good understanding of what their disability is and what 
prcblems it might cause while at *he school 

c. Have a written report from the high school about their disabilit: . 

d Learn how to get around their disability by using accommodations such 
as taped texts, readers, word processors, etc. 

e. Trainer should describe a personal example or case relating to planning 
for college. 



Summarize 
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Session 3: Self Advocacy/Communication Skills 



L Intnxluction 



A. Review second session activities 

1. Specific rights that students have-PL 94-142, Section 504, Carl Perkins. 

2. Emphasize importance of being aware of their own rights in employment and 
educational setting. 

3. Review the concept of self advocate. 

B. When meeting with other pec^le, particularly an emi)loyer» vocational rehat^^^'^^on 
counselor, high school admimstratOT or teacher, it is important for the students to be 
aware of the impression they ouike. 

1. Are they angry and hostile? 

2. Aiethey unsure of themselves and shy? 

3. Are they confident and self assured? 

C. The way diey communicate feelings and ideas often influences how other people will 
respond to them. 

1. If they are hostile, others may be defensive or avoid theoL 

2. If they are unsure of themselves, others may make all the decisions for them. 

3. If they arc confident and self assured, oUiers will respect them. 

D. Introduce communication styles (Oveiiiead 17) (Definitions, Manual Section Five) 
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1. Passive 



2. Aggressive 



3. Assertive 



IL Passive Communication 

A. The trainers should read "Qass Scheduling*" Script 1 A to the students and then ask 
the students the following questions: 

1. Was Mary able to meet her needs? 

2. What kind of impression does Mary make when she meets other people? 

3. Is this how you might respond if you were in a similar situation? 

B. Discuss the definition of passive behavior (Overhead 18). 



Overhead 18 




£weA. NAA*ir THfi/ wv/z^T; 
WITHOUT YcjK £xPACSS)fl*s; 



1. People don*t try to get their needs met 



2. They allow others to decide what their needs are. 
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C Discuss the characteristics of someone who has a passive communicaron style 
(Overhead 19). 



Overhead 19 



-XHARACTtRlsrics 
Of PASSIVE 



Q You Avo/o Au ?WLB/n^ 
Q you zeum£ aa/ga/ 



1. Avoids dealing with problems by agreeing 

2. Lets other people take advantage of him or her 

3. Becomes angry and resentful 

4. Ask students about the long-term effects of being passive. 
D. Results of passive behavior (Oveitead20) 

Overhead 20 RES(/LTS oF &^ 

Passive 



ig Ycu TteeL ToWef^LESS 
0 )o\J Waste TiML 



1. People feel powerless, not in control of their life. 

2. They waste time by not taking charge of things. 

3. They don't get their needs met. 
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E. Personal example-ask students about a situation when they let others make their 



1. Relate this to lEP meetings that students have attended 

2. The trainer should discuss a personal situation where they behaved passively. 

Aggressive Communication Style 

A. Trainers should read * Qass Scheduling" Script IB and ask the students the following 
questions: 

L Was Mary able to meet her needs? 

2. What kind of impression might Maiy make when she meets other people? 

3. Is this how you might respond in a similar situation? 

B. Discuss definition of aggressive behavior (Overtiead 21) 



decision. 




L The person insists on getting his/her needs met 

2. He or she doesn*t respect others and violates their rights. 




C Discuss characteristics of someone with an aggressive communication style 
(Overhead 22) 



Q "iOU ATTACK ItoPU, 

//or 7iLatum^ 

© You UT A^^tA. 

Ger Oi/r ccmt^ol 

NaT ri£<fi/£ST 



L They attack people. 

2. Their anger controls them and they make poor decisions. 

3. They demand things, not request them. 

4. Ask students about the long-term effects of aggressive behavior. 
D. Results of aggressive behavior (Overiiead 23) 



^ SATltFACTtChJ 
AnQ ijA^ To 

A¥ett You 



1. The person gets temporary satisfaction and enjoyment. 

2. He or she offends others. 

3. He or she develop a bad reputation and others fear and want to avoid him 
her. 



Overhead 22 




Overhead 23 




iSE2Vi.TiS OF AG^H^siDig 
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E. Personal example-ask students about a situation in which they let their anger control 
them oiid were aggressive. 

1. Relate this to how they interact with their brothers or sisters. 

2. The trainer should discuss a personal situation where he or she behaved 
aggressively. 



IV, Assertive Communication 

A. Trainers should read "Class Scheduling" Script IC and ask students the following 
question: 

1. Was Mary able to get her needs met? 

2. What kind of impression might Mary make when she meets people? 

3. Is this how yo'j might respond in similar situations? 

B. Discuss the definition of assertive behavior (Overhead 24) 



Oveiiiead 24 



fitAtofAL Ht$HTi 4V0 
WMtfif AMtMtr Tut 




1. Ptepplc stand up for what they bclicvc-thcy advocate for themselves. 

2. TTiey respect the rights of others. 
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C Discuss the characteristics of an assertive communication style (Overhead 25)* 



Overiiead 25 




0 Ticus n o/\j i>/^du/ns 



L People who are assertive focus on the problem and on a direct and honest 
approach. 

2. They establish good working relationships. 

3. They avoid name calling ^ deal with their anger appropriately. 

4. They express their feelings. 

5. Ask students about the long-term effect for someone with an assertive 
communication style. 

D. Results of assertive behavior (Overhead 26) 



Overiiead 26 
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L Others will respect people who are assertive but may not always like them. 

2« Assertive people are more Likely to work out their problems and get their needs 
met 

3. They feel good about themselves. 

E. Personal example 

L Ask students about a situation m which they were assertive. 

2. Trainer should discuss a personal example of a situation in which he or she 
was assertive. 

Communication Styles Role Plays 

A. Trainer should read "Moving Out** Script 2 and ask the students the following 
questions: 

1. What is the communication style? 

2. Discuss what made it a passive style. 

a. Backed off from expression of needs/wants 

b. Was not clear about her feelings 

3. Might they or anyone they know have this type of conversation? 

4. Ask students for strategies she might use next time when talking with her 
parents. 

a. Have information about the cost of an apartment. 

b. Review safety features 

c. Not get trapped by guilt 

B. Trainers should read **DRS Interview** Script 3 and ask students the following 
questions: 

1. What is the communication style? 

2. Discuss what made this an assertive communication style. 

a. Stuck to his requests 

b. Did not let anger control him 
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3. If a professional tried to talk them out of what they want to do, how would 
they respond? 

a« They would listen but stick to their request 

They would not get into a powe^ struggle. 

c. They would have all the facts. 



4. Discuss the need to be prepared and to practice before talking to professionals. 

VI- Thought Processes 

A. Irrational thoughts: (Oveiiiead 27) 




L Are a distortion of a fact 



2. Influence our behavior 
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B. Ixradonal thoughts affect the way we communicate 
1. (Overhead 28) 



Overhead 28 




Fact: Some people will like me, some people won't 
Myth: If I am really nice, evciyone will like me. 
Fear No one could like me; therefore, 

a. I always try to please others. 

b. I don't say things diat make others angry. 

c. I wouldn't disagree with other people. 

d Ask students if they believe no one will ever like them no matter 
how hard they try. 

2. (Overhead 29) 




Fact: Some things are hard for me. 

Myth: I'm no good at anything. 

Fear: No matter how hard I try, I'll fail; therefore, 

a. I don't try new things. 

b. Ifldotry.I'UfaU. 

c. My life will be limited. 
3. (Overhead 30) 

Overhead 30 




Fact: I have needs. 

Myth: My needs are not as inqwrtant as other people's needs. 

Fean If I let people know what my needs are, they will reject me; therefore, 

a. I always do what others want no matter how I feel. 

b. I cannot ask for help because I should do it myself. 

c. No matter how I feel I never let anyone know. 
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4. (Overhead 31) 
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Fact: I make decisions whicii affect my life 

Myth: Other people run my life and make all the decisions. 

Fear I might make the wrong decision; therefore, 

a. I let others make decisions for me. 

b. I avoid making decisions. 

c. I don*t take charge of my life. 
Planning Assertively (Overhead 32) 



Overhead 32 




1. Identify agenda: Wiiat do I want to accomplish? 

2. Establish priorties: What steps do I need to take? 

3. Organize materials (application forms,school records, test result, etc.) 

4. Plan what to say. 

5. Plan how to act. 

6. Schedule practice time. 

Vn. Summary 

A. Review sessioitj 

1. Planning 

2. Rights 

3. Self advocacy 

B. Urge students to read the inforaiation and handouts in packets. Review some of the 
material provided to the students > 
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An Outline Addendum for Students with 
Learning Disabilities 

In order for students to become self advocates they need to be knowledgeable about their disabiliiy. 
Without this information they inay be unable to obtain the support and accommodat'^^s they will need to 
be successful in either employment or post-secondary education. 

In conducting the student training program, PACER has found that many students have, at best, a 
superficial understanding of what a learning disabili^ (LD) is and how it affects their everyday life. 

Undoubtedly, students will encounter prctfessionals (doctors, lawyers, thenq;>ists, vocational counselors) 
who are unable to provide apiHopriate service due to their lack of knowledge about learning disabilities. 
This situation, which is quite common, points to the need for students to h&vf. e coniprehensive 
imderstanding of their disability so they are able to educate others about the disability when necessary. 

The purpose of this session is to provide students with an understanding of what a learning disability is and 
clarify some of the misconcq)tions ^dents may iiave about their own learning disability. 

This session has been designed on the assumption that the trainer has experience in the area o. learning 
disabilities and can easily discuss with students any questions or concerns they may have about their 
learning disabilities. We have found that students are much more receptive to the material in this session 
when the session includes personal examples from an adult with a learning disability. Therefore, we 
recommend that this session include a co-ti ner who has a learning disability, and if possible, that the co- 
trainer present the majority of the information on behavioral characteristics. 

The concept of learning disabilities has been simplified to some degree for this session. However, the 
session provides a basic explanation of learning disabilities consistent with the view that it is a central 
nervous system disorder that constitutes a lifelong disability. 

This session also includes infoimation on attention deficit disorder (ADD). While in many school 
situations, students with ADD have been classified as LD. it is important that ADD be recognized and 
discussed with students as a sqiarate and distinct disability which may or may not co-exist with a learning 
disability. 

As much as possible, this session should involve discussion and interaction among the students and with 
the trainers. The outline provided identifies the major points to be covered with students. The trainer 
should tailor the style of delivery and add any specific information based on the needs of the individual 
students. 




1. Intixxiuction 

A. Stimulate discussion with students by asking the following questions: 

1. Why are you enrolled in this class? (i.e. a special education class) 

2. What kinds of problems do you have doing school woik? 

3. How long have you had these problems? 

4. When did you first start to get special help in school? 

5. Why do yor have these problems? 

6. Has anyone tokl you that you have a learning disability or that you are 
hyperactive or have an attention disorder? 

7. What is a learning disabiLt^, hyperactivity and attention disorder? 

8. Have you received special testing for a learning disability or an attention 
disoixler? 

B. Qarify for students any misconceptions they have about their enrollment in special 
education. 

1. Why they are in this class 

2. Students in special education who are learning disabled have average to above 
average intellect 

3. Your role as a special education teacher 

4. How students get into special education 



IL Problem Areas (Oveiiiead 40) 




A. Reading 

1. Decoding (sounding out words) 

2. Comprehension (understanding what is read) 

B. Writing 

L Spelling 

2. Mechanics (grammar and punctuation) 

3. Organization 
C Math 

1. Computation 

2. Reasoning (understanding the process) 

D. Talking 

1. Articulation j)ronouncing the words correctly) 

2. Exprfssic: explaining ideas and concepts) 

E. Listening 

1. Auditory Reception (hearing the words correctly) 

2. Auditory Comprehension (understanding the meaning) 

F. Coordination 

1. Fme Motor Skills 

2. Balance 

G. Attention 

1. Concentration 

2. Impulsivity 

3. Hyperactivity 
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in. Steps in Learning (Oveihead 41) 



Overhead 41 



STEPS in 
LEARNING 




A. Attention: people niust attend to what information is to be learned 

B. Input: infcrnmtion a)nung into the brain from the senses needs 
processed accurately. 

C Integrati(H7; information has to be remembered, organized and understood 

D. Output: the information learned needs to be communicated so learner can show what 
he or she knows. 



IV. Behavior 



A. Attention: difficulty focusing on or staying interested in an activity long enough to 
leam (Overhead 42) 



Overhead 42 



ATTENTOM 

£Lacko^ concentration 
BImpukivi+y . 
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1. Attention 

a. Concentrating for long periods of time 

b. Staying interested fji what needs to be learned 

2. Impulsivity 

a. Making decisions on the spur of the nx)ment versus decisions/action 
that an. veil thought out 

b. Organizing v/hat needs to be learned 

3. Hyperactivity 

a. Moving around-restiess, fidgety 

b. Going from one activity to another 

B. Input: difficdty accurately recording (processing) infonnation coming into 
from the senses (Overhead 43) 



1. Auditory processing 

a. Confusing words which sound similar 70/17 

b. Following a conversation in a group 

c. Understanding people who talk too fast 
d Understanding instructions or directions 



Overiiead 43 



INPUT 




VISUAL -»• 4ecm, 
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2. Visual processing: 

a* Mixing up letters and numbers 

b. Leaving words out or dropping ending off of v/oids when reading 

c. Missing mistakes when proof reading papers (spelling, mechanics, 
woid endings) 

C Integration: difficulty renierobering, understandmg and organizine infonnation 
(Overhead 44) 



Overhead 44 



INTEGRATION 




d i fficuTfy rcmcmbeKrw^" 
understand i ontT 
organizing informahtfvi 



1. Memory 

a. Remembering what has been said by others 

1) Phone numbers, addresses, dates 

2) Multi-step directions, assignments, schedules, conversation, 
jokes, stories 

b. Remembering what has been seen 

1) Phone numbers, addresses 

2) Multi-step directions, recipes 

3) Pictures, diagrams, bus schedules 

2. Sequencing 

a. Mixing up Ae order of the days of the week or months in a year 

b. Mixing up telephone numbers and addresses 
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c. Confusing the order of events in a story, or experience (what happened 
first, second, etc.) 

d Counting 

3. Abstraction 

a* Comprehending what is read 

b. Understanding math concept (It. long division) 

c. Understanding what people mean when they tell others something 
Output* difficulties demonstrating what has been learned (Overhead 45) 



Overhead 45 OUTPUT 




1. Language 

a. Finding words needed to verbally express an idea, describe an 
experience and present information 

b. Pronouncing words 

c. Explaining ideas or experiences in an organized way when talking 
d Knowing what words to use when writing and how to spell them 

e. Expressing ideas and experiences in an organized and complete manner 
in writing 

f. Using the mechanics of writing 




2. Motor 

a. Printing and writing clearly (handwriting) 

b. Copying information 

c. Coordinating movement 

V. Summary 

A. Review definition of LD and ADD and additional points 

1. Results of a neurological problem 

2. Occurs in individual with average to above average intelligence 

3. Is not caused by problem with the ears and eyes, or poor education, or 
emotional problems or mental retardation 

4. Causes difficulty with many academic skills 

5. Runs in family and may be genetic in some cases 

6. Occurs nx)re often in boys than girls 

7. Notur:x)mmon 

B. EHscuss student handouts 

1. Division of Rehabilitation Services (T2) 

2. Resources for Students with Learning Disabilities (T13) 

3. People inTransition- A College Student (T14) 

4. Getting a Job (T15) 
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Future Invention Instructions 



The objective of this activity is to focus students' thinking on their future through the use of fantasy. The 
Ftoture Invention W(xksheec is designed to focus on five, three and one year projections. The appropriate 
years should be added to the worksheet In order to orient the students in the fuuire, begin by asking theni 
how old they will be in five years. Next, ask students to close their eyes and fantasize about what their life 
will be like in 199. as the trainer reads Future Invention ScrqH I. The atnx)sphere should be idaxed and 
comfortable during the fantasy. 

After completing Fu&ue Invention Script I, ask students to record their responses to the fantasy on the 
worksheet A detailed recording is not necessary-just enou^ infcmiadcm so that die students can 
remember their fantasy. Repeat the process using Future Invention Script n. 

Next, have the students record where they expect to be widiin the next year. The trainer should dien 
discuss with the students the changes that they expea to occur in their lives over die next five years, and 
what resources they will need to get from die present to dieir desired future. 

If students have a disability which impairs their ability to write their responses, you may wish to use die 
pictorial worksheet Responses can simfdy be circled by die student wmariced by an assistant A separate 
worksheet can be completed for each of die diree years projected in die fiantasy. Samples of die woricsheets 
are included here for your reference. 
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Future Invention 



SCRIPT I 

You have just awoken to the radio blaring "Good nx>ming on this cold January morning. We 
have just reached an all time low of 23 below. Lx)aks like (insen year 5 years from now) is 
going to be cold one." You manage to turn down the bad news and open your eyes. 

You are lining in a: 

house 
apartment 
group home 

Located in the: 
city 

country 
suburbs 

You live with your: 

parents 

friends 

husband/wife 

kids 

alone 

As you think about the day ahead, you know you have to get up and go to: 
work 
school 

volunteer work 
your training program 
hang around 

You look fonvard to a fiin weekend because you are going to: 
go skiing 
go to a concert 
watch television 
go to a nx>vie 
go camping 
go shopping 
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You decide you ait going to do this with a: 
friend 

husband/wife 

parents 

brother/sister 

girl/boyfriend 

kids 



You stop for a minute because you only have so much money this month from: 
SSI 
parent 
work 
loan/grant 



You know each month you need at least: 

$100.00 
$250.00 
$300.00 
$500.00 
$1,000.00 



On that thought you know you have to get going, no matter how cold. 



ERLC 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls..MN 55417 (612)827-2966. 
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Future Invention 
SCRIPT n 

You have just awoken to the wann sunshine on your face. You turn to check the time and it is 
only 5:30 m the morning and the sun is out. It looks like (insert year 3 years from now) is going 
to have a great spring. As you look around your sun-filled room... 

You are living in a: 
house 
apartment 
group home 

Located in the: 
city 

country 
suburbs 

You live with your: 
parents 
friends 
husband/wife 
kids 
alone 

As you think about the day ahead, you know you have to get up and 20 to: 
work 
school 

volunteer work 
your training program 
hang around 

You look forward to a fun weekend because you are going to: 
go skiing 
go to a concert 
watch television 
go to a nx>vie 
go camping 
go shopping 
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You decide you are going to do this with a: 
friend 

husband/wife 

parents 

brother/sister 

girl/boyfriend 

Idds 

You stop for a minute because you only have so much money this month from: 
SSI 
parent 
work 
loan/grant 

You kno^ each month you need at least: 

$100.00 
$250.00 
$300.00 
$500.00 
$1,000.00 



On that thought you know you have to get going. After all, who wants to stay in bed on a warm, 
sunny spring day? 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls.,MN 55417 (612)827.2966 
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Section Three: 

Program for Students with 
Mental Retardation 



An Overview 



I. Rationale for Program 

A. Students have a right to make decisions an j plan their own lives. 

B. Students need to learn how to take charge of their own lives. 

C. Students need to leara how to communicate effectively with profession's to insure 
that their needs will be met 

n. Objectives for Program 

A. Students will think about their future, specifically what they want their lives to be like 
after high school 

B. Students will identify changes that may occur in their lives between now and when 
they are out of high school 

C. Students will identify professionals who can assist them in making changes in their 
lives. 

D. Students will identify passive, aggressive and assertive communication styles. 

E. Students will identify the assertive communication style as being the one most 
effective in insuring that their needs will be met. 

m. Materials Needed for Program 

A. Overhead projector and screen. 

B. Students in Transition Using P/ann/n^/Overhead Transparencies. 
C Student Hando:its. 

D. Trainer^s Manual. 
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Summary of Program Sessions 



Session 1 

I. Rationale 

n. Future Planning 

m. Communication Styles 

IV. Summary 

V. Introduce Handouts 

Session 2 

I. Introduction 

n. Employment 

Session 3 

I. Review Sessions One and Two 

n. Independent Living 

m. Summary 
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Expanded Sessions Outline 

Session 1 

1. Explain Rationale for Program 

A. Students have a right to make decisions and plan their own lives. 

B. Before students graduate from high school, they need to learn how to take charge of 
their lives. 

1. Parents have made decisions. 

2. Teachers/counselors have made decisions. 

3. As adults, they need to leam to take charge. 

C. They will need to leam to talk with professionals to get the help they need. 

1. There are different communication styles. 

2. Some ways of asking for help are more useful than others. 



n. Future Planning 

A. Have students respond to the following questions: 

1. Where are you living now? 
2 Whom do you live with now? 

3. Where do you get money to live? 

4. Do you have a job? 

B. Have students identify how many years of high school they have left, and what their 
age will be when they get out of school. 

C. Elicit discussion from students on whether they think their lives will be the 5>ame or 
will change when they get out of school. 

D. Using Future Invention Worksheet and Overhead 33 (...After High School..). Have 
students identify what they want their lives to be like after high school. (Future 
Invention Instructions and Worksheet, Section Three, pages 62 and insen) 
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^ . . .-.AFTERHieHScHOOL. 
Overhead 33 



^tf are living in a 



^||^ \N*heao veuvioM to luc wiik ? 



the doifT 



I <cw much mency wiU ^cu md ? 



1. Read aloud each question and the responses on the woiksheet 

2. Provide maridng assistance if necessary. 

3. Ask if students have other choices that are not on the \varksheet 

E. Compare responses with students' previous statements of where they are now. 

F. Help students identify specific changes they want to occur. 

1. Family home to apartment 

2. School to job 

3. Parental support to own income 

G. Help students identify people who may be able to help them make these changes. 

1. Parents/family 

2. School personnel 

3. Rehabilitation counselor 

4. Social worker 

m. Introduce Communication Styles. 

A. When students meet with other people, particularly an employer vocational 
rehabilitation counselor, high school administrator or teacher, it is important to be 
aware of the impression they make. 

1. Are they angry and hostile? 

2. Are they unsu^ of themselves and shy? 
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3. Are they confident and self assured? 

B. The way they conimunicate their feelings and ideas often influences how other people 
respond to them. 

1. If they are hostile, others may be defensive or avoid them* 

2. If they arc unsure of themselves, others may make all the decisions for them. 

3. If they are confident and self assured, others will respect them. 

C Using Oveiiiead 34, introduce terms, body language and voice tone associated with 
each style. [(Resource information: Communication Styles Definitions (Manual 
Section Five), and student handout T3S)] 



Overiicad 34 




D. Using "lEP Meeting" Script '^A, demonstrate the passive style, and ask the students 
the following questions: 

1. What is the communication style? 

2. Discuss what made it a passive style. 

a. Body language 

b. Voice tone 

c. Backed off from expression of needs or wants 

d. Was not clear about feelings and ideas 

3. Ask students for other examples of this type of conversation. 
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E. Using "lEP Meeting" Script 7B, denaonstratc the aggressive style, and ask the students 
the following questions: 

L What is the communication style? 

2. Discuss what made it an aggressive style. 

2. Body language 

b. Voice tone 

c. Controlled by feelings 

d Said what she wanted but didn't get her needs met 

F. Using "lEP Meeting" Script 7C, demonstrate assertive style, and ask the students the 
following questions: 

1. What is the communication style? 

2. Discuss what made it the assertive style. 

a. She said what her wants and needs weie. 

b. She asked questions when she didn't understand. 

c. She got what she needed. 

IV. Summarize 

A. Importance of planning for the future 

B. Need to learn how to express ideas and fee.^igs 

C. Second session will cover communicating with an employer and DRS counselor. 

V. Introduce Handouts in Student Packet (T35, T36, T37) 

A. Self Advocacy tells about communication styles. (T35) 

B. Division of Rehabilitation Services tells about getting help with planning for a job. 
(T36) 

C Sodfl/H^or*Semc« tells about getting help to plan for Uving independently^ (T37) 
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Session 2 

L Review Session L 

A. Review importance of planning for the future (Overhead 33). 

. . ...AfterHiqhSchool 

Overhead 33 



9 ^tfc living in a 



J^^^ dUrtf^ the <iai)* 



^^^^^ 

Hew imcK twney will ^eu wci ' 



B. Identify people who can help in planning. 
Review "EP Meeting" Scripts 7 A-C. 
L Who did she need help from? 

2. How did she ask for help? 

3. Can they remember the communication styles? (Resources: Overheads 34 
through 37, student handout T3S, G)mmunication Styles Definitions, Manual 
Section Five). 



Overhead 34 




Overhead 35 




Passive 

Behavior 
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Overhead 36 



BEHAVioi^ 




Overhead 37 




4. Which way is most useful? Why? 



n. Introduce planning fc^ employment Relate back to the Future Invention Worksheet 

A. Students will need job&. 

L Who is working now? 

2. Who is planning on i^aving a job after high school? 

B. Discuss Division of Rehabilitation Services as an agency that helps people with 
disabilities get jobs* (Resource handouts for trainers, Tl and T2; student handout 
T36, Overhead 38) 
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DIVISION OF REHABIUTATION 5E=?V|CES 



[PR S 



NIL^S fiZPil wrtt OiSAtt JMS CIT iCfi 




1. Who has a DRS counselor? How is your counselor helping you? 

2« Give name/business card, etc. of rehabilitation counselor who serves the 
school 
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3. Discuss with students why they will need to be able to talk with a 

rehabilitation counselor Student handout T36 can be read with students in 
class or assigned as supplementary activity. Students may need: 

a- Help in knowing what they're good at 

b. Help with getting training. 

c. Help in filling out applications and setting up interviews. 

C Using 'DRS Application Interview" Scripts 8 A-C, demonstrate tiie comrrju^acation 
styles. 

1. Demonstrate passive, aggressive and assertive styles. 

2. After each script, have students identify the style, characteristics and results as 
in Session 1. 

D. Using "Job Interview" Scripts 6 A-D, ask students to role play an interview with an 
employer using passive, aggressive and assertive styles. 

1. Students may need help reading or being coached through the scripts. 

2. Students may play role of employer and the employee. 

3. Ask students to demonstrate the body language for each communication style. 

4. Ask students to demonstrate voice inflections for each style. 

5. Ask students to describe characteristics and results of each communication 
style demonstrated 

6. Ask students to suggest other ways of responding in the interview situation. 

E. Summarize: 

1. Importance of planning for the future 

2. Need to learn how to express ideas and feelings 

3. Session 3 will focus on practicing communication skills and getting help from 
a social worker. 




Session 3 

L Review Sessions 1 and 2 

A. Importance of planning for the future 

B. Review the kinds of people who can help in planning for the future. 

L Parents, school teachers, counselors 
2. DRS Counselor 
C Review ccnununication skills in employment situations. 

1. Asking DRS counselor for help 

2. Explaining need for help to an employer 

n. Introduce planning for living independendy. 

A. Social workers arc people who can help to plan for life after high school. (Resource 
information for trainers, T27, 32 - Appendix) (student handout T37) 

B. Using Overhead 39, Social Work Services, identify types of services that social 
workers can provide. Focus on the services outlined in the student handout T37. 



SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 



Overhead 39 
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C Using trainer resource handout T27 (Appendix) for background 

information, discuss housing options. Relate to future planning exercise question, 
"Where do you want to live after high school?" 

1. With your family 

a. Parents 

b. Brother/sister 

c. Foster parents 

2. In an apartment or house 

a. Alone 

b. With a friend 

3. In an apartment program [Semi-independent Living Services (SILS)] 

a. With special training 

b. Ongoing support but not daily 

c. With a roommate 

4. In a group home [Intermediate Care Facility for Mentally Retailed (ICF/MR)] 

a. 24 hour care 

b. With other residents 

D. Using student resource hanu )ut T37 as a worksheet, ask students to identify what 
things they will need help with in planning for the future. 

1. Read through handout with students 

2. As you read through each section, ask students to circle the picture if ihey will 
need help with that item, i.e. house for finding a place to live, dishes for 
leammg homemaking skills, etc. 

E. Review communication styles: (Trainer r'^'jrence: Communication Style 
Definitions, Manual Section Five). Usin^^ >erheads 34-37, ask students to identify 
definitions, characteristics, and results oi each communication style. 
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For example: 

1. What did we say assertive means? 
2* How does a passive person act? 

3. What happens to you when you let someone else take charge? 

4. What kind oi voice do you ust when you're aggressive? 
F. Practice communication skills with the students. 

1. Trainer role plays social worker and int'^ews each student or selected 
T^tudents. 

2. Co-trainer may prompt or assist students with their responses as they arc 
interviewed. 

o ^° 70 
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3. Ask students questions to enable them to express the kinds of help they will 
need* Student can refer to the worksheet for their responses. 

a. Where do they plan to live? 

b. How will they get to woik? 

c. Can they use the telephone to call rbr a job interview? 

4. Ask students who are observing to identify the coinmunication style used. 

a. Was he/she assertive, passive or aggressive? 

b. What was the body language and tone of voice? 

c. Will the person get what he/she needs? 

d. What could he/she say differently that would be more useful? 

in. Briefly summarize 

A. Need to plan for the future 

B. Need to know where to get help 

C. Need to know the most useful way to ask for help 
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Future Invention Instructions 



The objective of the actlvAty is to focus students on the future one year after high school. Whil^ the Future 
Invention exercise for students with physical handicaps and learning disalHlities ut .'izes a fantasy script and long 
range projections, the exercise for students with mental retardation requires students to respond to specific questions 
that relate to a one year Hme period. Students mark their responses on a pictorial worksheet The trainer outline 
details further the use of the Future Invention Woricsheet A sample of the woricsheet is included here for your 
reference. 
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YOU ARE LIVING IN A: 



IN THE: 



H'^T.PO YOU WANT TO 
DO DURING THE DAY? 



S'o"?5r''fVnS"«'*ntto 



WHERE WILL YOU GET 
MONEY TO LIVE ON? 
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^ Asking -for help because you 
xyoanf if and need it. 
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SELF-ADVOCACY 



WHAT IS A SELF-ADVOCATE? 



A self -advocate is a person who tries to get what he or she needs. If 
a self -advocate needs a place to liv^ , food, or a job, thac person 
will call, write, or talk to people to try and get those things. 

DOES A SELF-ADVOCATE NEED HELP FROM OTHER PEOPLE? 



Yes, sometimes. They know how to ask 
questions and get help from other people. 
They just don't let other people do every- 
thing for them or tell them what to do. 




I'M AFRAID TO ASK QUESTIONS OR TELL PEOPLE WHAT I THINK. 
WHY CANT I JUST LET OTHERS DO THINGS FOR ME? 




You may not get what you want or need if _'ou can't tell other people 
what you think and how you feel 

HOW DOES A PASSIVE PERSON ACT? 

PassiVi people let others tell them what to do. BEHMIOR. 
They let others boss them around. They stay quiet 
even when they don't agree. They may feel angry 
and upset, but do not say what they think. They 
don't want to cause trouble. 




SHOULD I GET ANGRY AND YELL AT PEOPLE SO I CAN GET WHAT I 
WANT? 




Do you know what happens when you yell at 
people? They will just get angry and yell 
back at you. They won't listen to what you 



have to say. 
HOW DOES AN AGGRESSIVE PERSON ACT? 




They think they can get what they want 
by yelling at other people. They talk 
in a loud and angry way. They do not 
think about other people's feelings. 
People may not want to help you if you 
yell and scream. They may feel angry. 
They will not listen to you, and will 
not want to help you. 



WHAT'S THE RIGHT WAY FOR A SELF-ADVOCATE TO ACT? 



A self-advocate is assertive . That means they 
tell others what they want and need. They 
respect the rights and feelings of other people. 
They do not demand things. They talk about 
their ideas with other people. They ask qiiestions 
and get help. Then they make up their own mind 
about what to do. They don't let other people tell 
them what to do. They may have strong feelings, 
like feeding angry, but they don't scream and yell. 



^^^^ 
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Assertive 




HOW CAN I BE ASSERTIVE? 



1. 




Look at the person you are talking to. If you 
look at them as you talk they will know that you 
mean what you say. 



2. Speak clearly. Make sure that others know 
what you think and how you feel. If you 
speak too softly, people won't hear you well, 
If yc yell or speak loudly, people won't 
listen to you. 




3. Plan ahead what you want to tell others. Practice what you want 
to say to them. 



For more information call PACER Center at (612) 827-2966, voice and 
TDD, or toll free at 1-800-53PACER. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc. 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 
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DIVISION OF REHABILITATION SERVICES 




HELPS PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES GET JOBS 




^1985 PAC£R CLIITEIZ 



WHO CAN GET HELP? 



If your disability makes it hard for you to find or keep a job, 



AND. . . 



If help from DRS will give you a better chance of finding a job, 
then that's a good place to start. 

WHAT KINDS OF HELP CAN I GET? 

You can learn about what kinds of work you do well. You can talk 
about what kinds of work you like to do. You may need training 
to learn a job, or help with finding a job. You can learn the 
skills you will need to keep a job, or how to change jobs. 

WHERE CAN I GET HELP? 

Sometimes a DRS counselor comes to your school to help students. 
Ask your teacher to help you set up a time to talk with the DRS 
counselor when he or she comes to your school. 



OR 



You can call DRS to find an office near you. The number to call 
is 296-5616. 
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WHEN CAN I GET HELP FROM DRS? 



DRS can help you while you are still in high school. A DRS 
counselor will work with you and your teachers to plan the kinds 
of help you will need for special training or to find a job. 

WHAT IF I HAVE TROUBLE GETTING HELP FROM DRS? 

You can call the Client A ssistance Project . A person will work 
with you to make sure you have the kinds of help you need. To 
reach them, you can call (612) 3J2-1441. The statewide toll free 
number is: 1-800-292-4150. 



For more information call PACER Center at (612) 827-2966, voice 
and TDD, or toll free at 1-800-53PACER. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 
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SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 
HELP TO PLAN 

FOR YOUR NEEDS 




Do you need help to plan for what you will do when you finish school? if 
you do, a social worker is a person who may be able to help you. 



HOW WILL A SOCIAL WORKER HELP ME? 

A social worker will help you find out what you need so that you can learn 
to live and work on your own. The social worker will: 

* talk to you and get to know you 
talk with your family 

* talk with your teachers aV. school 

* learn what you want to do 

* learn what kinds of help you need 

* help you plan for your needs 



WHAT CAN A SOCIAL WORKER HELP ME WITH? 

Here are come of the things a social worker can do to help you: 

Help you plan where you will live; will it be: 

* at home? 

* foster home? 

* a group home? 

* cin apartment 

* a house? 




Make sure you have tht. help you need to find an J keep a job. 





Help you get training to learn new skills so you can 
live on your own. Learn how to do things like: 

* clean your home 
0) * cook your meals 

* buy food and clothes 




Help you learn to take care of personal needs: 

* buy clothes 

* do laundry 

* get a naircut 

* get a check~up from your doctor or dentist 




Help you learn to use the telephone: 

* to call your friends or family 

* to call for' help when you need it 

* to call your boss when you can't go to work 




Tell you where you can learn to ride buses so you 
can get: 

* to work 

* to see your friends and family 

* to places to shop 

* to where you want to go 




qn 



Help you plan how to best use your time: 

* time for your job 

* time for housework 

* time for fun 
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Help you learn abou". fun things to do with 
friends. 

WHEN CAN A SOCIAL WORKER HELP ME? 

A social worker can help you while you are in high school. You and the 
social worker will need time to plan for what you will do when you get out 
of school. The social worker can help you after you finish high school, 
too. 

HOW DO I GET A SOCIAL WORKER? 

Your family or ycur teachers or counselor at school can help you call a 
social worker. You will need to call the County Human Services office in 
the count/ where you live. A worker at the county office will help you set 
up a time to talk 'lith a social worker. 

WHAT SHOULD I DO IF I HAVE TROUBLE GETTING A SOCIAL WORKER? 

You can call the Association for Retarded citizens of Minnesota. A person 
will work with you to make sure you have the kinds of help you need. The 
number to call is: (612, 827-5641. 

For more information call PACER Center at (612) 827-2966, voice and TDD, or 
toll free at 1-800-53PACER. 




(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc.. 4826 Chicago Ave. S.. Mpls., MN 55417-. (612) 827-2966. 
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Section Four: 
Scudent Handouts 



Instructions For Use of This Material 



The Student handouts immde lesource information on a variety of topics for students. Those designated 
(LD) particularly apply to students with learning disabilities; those designated (PH) aie useful (ot students 
with physical handle^. Those designated (MR) can be used with students who have mental retardation. 
Those articles with no disability designation apply k. all students with disabilities. 

The sti!dent handouts can be utilized in several ways. Trainers should familiarize themselves with the 
content of the written mat^ial in Ofder to refer to the material when qwcific questions or issues are raised 
by students. Presenters may also find that Ae handouts provide useful information to incorpcvate into the 
session. 

Each student participating in the Students in Transition Using Planning Program should receive a transition 
resources notebocdc. Trainers select the articles to be included based on the disability of the students being 
trained. 

You will note that the curriculum outline does not specify how the handout materials should be used. The 
trainer has the flexibility to decide how to incorporate the material into the sessions. Our experience has 
shown that the students do not read the materials independendy, but need structured reading activities as a 
supplement to the three sessions. 

Trainers may choose to extend the presentation time to allow for the inclusion of additional lesource 
information, or may choose to s' aue class time on alternate days to study written materials as a class, 
homeworic assignments based yn some of the handout materials are another alternative for including thi^ 
information. 

An important use of the student handouts is to provide information to families/guardians of students with 
disabilities. Students should be encouraged to share the resource materials with those who are responsible 
for assisting them in future planning. Althr jgh students may not have an jnmediate need for some of the 
information, Aey should be encouraged to keep the transition resource notebook for reference in the future 
for contacting a variety of community resources that may be needed. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 



WHAT IS VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION? 

Vocational Rehabilitation is a program for helping people with disabilities get jobs. The 
agency used to called the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) but now has a 
new name, the Division of Rehabilitation Services (DRS). 

WHO CAN GET HELP? 

If you have a physical or mental condition that makes it hard for you to get or keep a 
job, and if tne services of DRS will give you a better chance of getting a job, you may be 
eligible. A DRS counselor can tell you if you meet the rules about who can get help. 
Eligibility for the program does not di oend on financial need (how much money yo\. 
have). 

WHAT KINDS OF HELP CAN I GET? 

Your DRS counselor will help you learn about what kinds of work you like to do, and 
what jobs you do well. Your counselor can help you get training if you need it to get 
ready for a job. You can learn how to look for a job. You can also learn the skills you 
need to keep a job, or change jobs if you need to. You and your counselor will work out 
an Individual Writte-^ Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP). The plan tells what you will do and 
what DRS will do to help you get the job you want. 

WHO PAVS FOR IT? 

Some of the services are given at no cost to you. For others, you may be asked to help 
pay the costs. Your DRS counselor can help to find ways to pay for the services you 
need. 

WHAT IF I DON'T AGREE WITH MY COUNSELOR? 

If you don't agree with your counselor about your rehabilitation plan, talk over your 
ideas with your counselor. If you can't solve the problem that way, you can appeal by 
talking it over with your counselor's supervisor. You can talk to the area director, or go 
through something called a fair hearing. You may need some help to work out your 
differences. 

The Client .Assistance Project (CAP) is a program that can help you get the services you 
need. CAP will work with you and your counselor to work out any problems you are 
having. CAP can help you with an appeal or a fair hearing if you need it. To learn more 
about it contact the CAP offi.:e in your state. 



(c) 1988. PACER Center, Inc., 4126 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417, (612) 827*2966. 
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HOW CAN I APPLY FOR SERVICES? 



Talk to your teachers or school counselor to find out if you have a DRS counselor that 
comes to your school. Some high schools have a Division of Rehabilitation Services 
counselor that visits on a regular basis. If your school does, you can meet with the DRS 
counselor and apply for services at your school. If not, you should apply at the Division 
of Rehabilitation Services Office closest to you. 

WHEN SHOULD I APPLY FOR SERVICES? 

You can apply for rehabilitation services while you are in high school. It is good to 
develop a rehabilitation plan early. A DRS counselor can work with you and your school 
to help plan the services that you will need to get further training and find a 
job. 
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DIVISION OF REHABILITATION SERVICES: ELIGIBILITY 
GUIDELINES FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED 



WHO CAN GET HELP? 

The Division of Rehabilitation Services (DRS) defines specific learning disabilities as a 
medical disability. If your learning uisability makes it hard for you to get or keep a job, 
and if rehabilitation services will help you get or keep a job, you may be able to get help 
from them. 



WHAT IS A SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITY? 

The Division of Rehabilitation Services says a learning disability is a disorder of the 
central nervous system. People with learning disabilities get wrong information through 
their senses like seeing or hearing. They also have trouble using that information. This 
can cause problems with learning to read, spell or do math. A person with a learning 
disability may find it hard to pay attention. It may be hard to remember things or to 
solve problems. It may be hard to say what they are thinking. A person with a learning 
disability does have an average ability to learn. A learning disability is not because of a 
problem with eyesight or hearing. It is not a motor handicap like cerebral palsy. It is not 
because of menta! retardation, problems with emotions, or a poor home life. 



WHO DECIDES IF I QUALIFY? 

A vocational rehabilitatio»i counselor will tell you if you can get help. The counselor will 
tell you if you are eligible. The counselor will need to know some things about you to 
know if you are eligible. The counselor will ask for: 

♦ a medical history (a report from your doctor) 

♦ a general medical exam (a current health check by your doctor) 

♦ psychological testing or reports of past testing if it has 

been done in the last two years (these tests tell about what you 
know, how able you are to learn new things, and how you feel about 
yourself) 



WHAT WiLL THE COUNSELOR LOOK AT IN DECIDING IF I CAN GET HELP? 

The psychological evaluation must test what you know (achievement), and how able you 
are to learn new tnings (intelligence). The tests must show that you are as able to learn as 
the average person in your grade, but you are not doing as well in your work as expected. 
i.1 you are out of school, the tests must show that you are not doing as well as expected 
for a person with your ability. The tests must look at how you learn and what vour 
emotions or feelings are like. It must show how your disability is a problem in your daily 
life. It must show that your disability is not due to a problem with eyesight or hearing. 
*t must show that your disability is not because of a motor handicap, mental retardation, 
emotional problems, or a poor home life. 

From: Minnesota Division of Rehabilitation Services Eligibility Guidelines for Specific 
Learning Disabilities, June, 1973. 



^ Distributed by PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 5:417, (612) 827-2966 
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YOU AND YOUR RIGHTS 
PLANNING FOR TRAINING AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



DO YOU KNOW WHAT IT MEANS TO HAVE A RIGHT TO SOMETHING? 

To have a right means that you have the same chance or opportunity to do something as 
other people, even if you have a disability. 



BUT PEOPLE ARE NOT GIVEN THE SAME CHANCES OR OPPORTUNITIES! 

That^s true. People who have a disability do not always have the same chances as others 
to go to school or get job training. People with disabilities are sometimes treated unfairly. 
That is called discrimination. 



GIVE ME EXAMPLES OF UNFAIR TREATMENT. 

John wants to take a class at the local vocational school. The class he wants is on the 
third floor. John uses a wheel chair and there is no way he can get to a class on the third 
floor. John does not have the same chance to take the class as other people who can walk. 

Ann is deaf. She wants to go to a community college. Ann cannot hear and understand 
everything her teachers say. Ann does not have the same chance to do well in school as 
other students who can hear. 

Both Ann and John are not being given a fair chance to go to school and learn. They are 
being discriminated agai ist. 



DON'T JOHN AND ANN HAVE A RIGHT TO GO TO SCHOOL AND LEARN? 

Yes. They need to know about their civil rights. Civil rights are laws that help people 
with disabilities have the same chance as people without disabilities. For John to have to 
a fair chance, the class he wants to take would need to be moved to the first floor. That 
would be fair treatment. For Ann to have a fair chance, she would need an interpreter in 
her class. A Civil rights law allows this to happen. 



WHAT IS THIS LAW? 

* Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 



HOW CAN THIS LAW HELP ME? 

The law says, that people who have a disability musi oe treated fairly in education and 
training programs. The law also requires fair treatment for people in employment, 
housing and access to public services. 



(c) 1988. PACER Center, Inc., 482o Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 



WHAT DISABILITIES ARE COVERED BY THIS LAW? 



The law helps people who have disabilities that limit major life activities. These include: 

* taking care of one's self 

* physical limitations such as walking, seeing, hearing 

* learning 

* working 

Most disabilities are covered under this law. To prove that you have a disability you 
need a letter or a report that explains what type of disabilities you have and how it 
causes ycu problems in one or more of the above areas. To get a letter or a report 
explaining your disr.bility ask for one from a special education teacher, a doctor or a 
psychologist who knows yon. The letter or report must be from some one who works with 
people with disabilities. A letter from your mom or dad cannot be used. 



WHO MUST FOLLOW THIS LAW? 

Section 504 is a federal law. Any school, group or agency that gets money from the 
federal government must treat people with disabilities fairly. It is against the law to 
discriminate. 



CAN THE LAW HELP ME GET TRAINING AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 

Yes. The law says that schools mus: take special steps to help people with disabilities so 
that they can learn and work just as people who do not have a disability. 



WHAT ARE SOME OF THE THINGS SCHOOLS MUST DO? 
* Schools must have equal access 

PHYSICAL ACCESS' Students must be able to get around easily in the buildings 
they use. Ramps, elevators or large bathrooms can make it easy for a student to 
move around in a wheelchair, for example. A class that is scheduled to meet in a 
building with many flights of stairs may need to be moved to a building with no 
stairs or with ramps. 

PROGRAM ACCESS: People with disabilities have a right to enroll in vocational 
school or college programs if they meet the same entry rules that any other student 
would need to meet. Each school has different entry rules. These can include: 

* Open-door - anyone can attend 

* high school diploma 

* grade point average 

* c-dss rank 

* entrance tests 

* Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

* American College Testing Program (ACT) 

Other testing may be done to decide what kinds of support sei vices a student may 
need to be able to do the course work. 
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Admission tests must be given fairly. Students may need to use an interpreter, braille, or 
have a longer time to answer questions, for example. The test must be given in places 
that students with physical disabilities can get to. 

Students with disabilities must be able to use the same programs and services that other 
students use. Some of these services might be: 

* counseling 

* health services 

* financial aid 

* school social clubs 

* job placement services 

* tutoring 



SCHOOL MUST MAKE REASONABLE ACCOMMODATIONS 

Courses must be taught so that students with disabilities can learn. Tests must be given in 
ways that will allow a person with a disability to show what he or she knows. A student 
may need to have a note taker in class, or use a tape recorder for lectures. They may 
need to have another person write down their answers to a test, or be able to say the 
answers aloud instead of writing them down. They may need to use an interpreter. They 
may need special tools or equipment to do their work. Schools need to make changes or 
accommodations so that students with disabilities can learn, but school do not have to 
lower their standards. Once the accommodations have been made students with 
disabilities are expected to do as well as nonhandicapped students. 



HOW CAN I GET HELP TO PLAN MY SCHOOL PROGRAM? 

If you are planning on attending a vocational school, community college, college or 
university, you will want to talk with a person in the school's office for students with 
disabilities. The title of the person may be different in each school. Sometimes they are 
called special needs coordinators, or 504 Officers. It is important that you talk with 
someone at the school who works with students with disabilities before applying to a 
scnool. That way you will know what services are available if you need them and you 
will know who to talk to if you do run into problems. 
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WHAT IS FINANCIAL NEED? 



Financial Need is the difference between how much the school costs and how much 
money you and your family are able to pay. The costs include tuition, books, supplies, 
room and board, transportation, personal expenses, child care costs, and special costs you 
have because of your disability. 

WHAT ARE DISABILITY RELATED EXPENSES? 

You may have extra costs that a non-disabled student does not have. You may have to 
pay for: 

- special equipment 

- costs for readers, interpreters, notetakers 

- attendant care 

- special transportation needs 

- medical costs related to the disability that are not covered by insurance 

If you have these extra costs you should make sure that the financial aid officer knows 
about them and that they are in your budget plan. You may need to have written proof 
of expenses, such as financial records or a doctor's statement. 

WHAT IS FAMILY CONTRIBUTION? 

The family contribution is the amount of money you and your family are expected to pay 
for your school costs. This is based on your family earnings and expenses. You must fill 
out a financial need form that tells about expenses, income, savings, and beaefits such as 
social security, welfare or veteran's benefits. You can get financial need forms fiom your 
high school counselor or the financial aid office of the school you want to attend. 

WHAT IS A FINANCIAL AID PACKAGE? 

A Financial Aid Package is a plan to meet your financial need. A Financial Aid 
Counselor can help you put this plan together. The plan can include money from a 
combination of financial aid resources. For example, your financial need could be met by 
getting money from grants, work-study, a student loan and a private scholarship. The 
amount and type of financial help you may get depends on your needs and how much 
grant or loan money the school has. You may be offered different financial aid packages 
at different schools. A school may not be able to meet all the financial needs that you 
have. 

WILL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PAY FOR MY TRAINING? 

The Division of Rehabilitation Services, formerly known as D.V.R, or Vocational 
Rehabilitation, helps people with disabilities get jobs. If yoa have a disability that makes 
it hard for you to get or keep a job, and if there is a good chance that their services can 
help you, you may qualify. Some people need training in order to get a jo^. If you and 
your counselor decide that you need training, you can work together to plan how you will 
pay for school. The counselor can work closely with your high school or a financial aid 
officer to plan your financial aid package. Call the Division of Rehabilitation Services, 
for the number of the rehabilitation office nearest you. Some high schools have DRS 
counselors that work with students. Contact your counseling office for more information. 



WHERE ELSE CAN I GET HELP? 



Statg PrPBrains. The Minnesota State Grant is a financial aid program for people who live 
in Minnesota. This money can be used with federal financial aid money to help you pay 
for tuition, books, and supplies. You should apply for both the federal and state 
financial aid programs. 

SghQol frpBraip!^. Check with the Financial Aids Office or the Office for Students M'th 
Disabilities at the school you want to go to. They may have special funds to help students 
with disabilities. The University of Minnesota has two special programs. The Special 
Fund for Student with Disabilities has no-interest loans or grant money up to $1500 per 
school year for disabled students whose school costs are not all covered by the financial 
aid package. If you can't attend school full-time because of your disability, the Part-Time 
Student Grant may help. This can help handicapped students who take' one to eleven 
credits per quarter. This grant can pay for tuition, fees, books, supplies, transportation, 
child care costs and disability related expenses. 

Private Sghplarsliip;^ . There are many private scholarships. Clubs like the Kiwanis and 
Lions Clubs often give money to students. Check with local disability groups like the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association, The Spina Bifida Association, and The Association for 
Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities. Talk to a high school counselor, the 
Financial Aid Office and the Disabled Student Services Office at the school you want to 
go to for information on how to get financial aid. The public library also has 
information about financial aid programs. 

Sypplgpigptal Scpyritv Income Supplemental Security Income (SSI) is a federal program 
that gives financial help to the aged, blind and disabled who don't earn much money or 
don t get a salary at all. The amount of money you can get under SSI depends on your 
income and other financial resources. If you are under 18, your parents' income and 
resources Will be counted. If you are receiving SSI you should check with your Social 
Security Office to write a Plan for Self Support (PASS). If a Plan for Self Support is 
approved, the financial aid that you get for a school program is not counted as income 
when they decide what your SSI benefits are. Call the Social Security Administration, for 
more information. 

Sogial StCVr i tV Pisat?ilitY InsyrangC - The Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) 
program gives monthly cash benefits to disabled persons who qualify for it If your 
parents have filed for Social Security or if you have a parent who has died, you might be 
able to get SSDL Call the Social Securit; Administration for information on who can 
qualify. 

WHEN IS THE BEST TIME TO APPLY FOR FINANCIAL AID? 

It takes time and hard work to develop a financial aid package. It is best to apply for 
financ. aid during the high school senior year. You can get financial aid applications 
in January for aid the next school year. For some schools, the beginning of the school 
year ic July 1; for others it is September 1. When you fill out the financial aid forms you 
must list the school you want to attend. You may list more than one school you want to 
attend if you have not decided where you want to go. Each school you list will then let 
you know how much financial aid you could get from them. The financial aid forms can 
be hard to fill out. Mistakes made on the forms can delay getting financial aid. \ou can 
get help in filling out the forms at the school's Financial Aid Office, or the Office for 
Students with Disabilities. 



Material adapted from; "Fact Sheet: Financial Aid and Disabled Students", Heath 
Resource Center. 



VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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Vocational school programs train people for jobs. You can learn job skills to work in an 
office. You can learn to be a plumber, a carpenter, or learn to fix cars. You can learn to 
work as a nurse's aide or a child care worker. There are many classes to choose from. 
You can get training in public or private trade schools. The Area Vocational Technical 
Institutes (AVTrs) in Minnesota are public schools. There are many private trade schools. 
You can look in the yellow pages of the phone book under '^schools'' to learn more about 
these. 

WHAT DOES A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PROGRAM HAVE TO OFFER ME? 

Vocational training can give you skills that will help you get a job. 

HOW CAN I DECIDE WHAT PROGRAM MIGHT BE GOOD FOR ME? 

While you are in high school, you can have a vocational assessment. This will help you 
find out what kinds of work you like to do and what work you do well. You can plan to 
have this done as one of your goals in your Individual Education Plan (I.E.P.). The Carl 
Perkins Act of 1984 is a law that can help you. This law makes it possible for students 
with disabilities to get help with planning for a job. You can get help while you are in 
high school. You can also get help after you finish high school. Talk with your teacher 
or school counselor about how to get this help. 

If you're not in high school, you can still get help with job planning. If you have a 
Division of Rehabilitation Services (D.R.S.) counselor, that person can help you plan for a 
job. Vocational schools also have counselors that can help you with job planning. 

WHERE CAN I FIND OUT ABOUT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS? 

A high school counselor or a Division of Rehabilitation Services counselor, can help you 
find out about programs You can look in the yUlow pages of the phone book under 
"School: Business ?nd Secretarial" or ''Schools: Industrial, Technical and Trade/ for 
telephone numbers of both public and private vocational schools. 

HOW CAN I PAY FOR THE TRAINING? 

Many students who get training need help paying for it. You will need to appJy for 
financial aid to see if you can get help. Your high school counselor or the financial aids 
officer at the school you want to go to can help you fill out the application. If you have a 
Division of Rehabilitation Services counselor, you should talk with that person about a 
plan to pay for your training. 

HOW LONG WILL VOCATIONAL TRAINING TAKE? 

Some courses take longer than others. It depends on the the course you want to take. 
Some programs may take months; others may take two years. If your learning problems 
make it hard for you to finish the work in the usual amount of tine, you have the right 
to plan with the school to have more time to finish the work they ask of you. 



^ Distributed by PACER Center, Inc. - 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., 



WILL I EARN A DEGREE? 



Vocational education students earn an Associate Degree or a Certificate. The kind of 
degree you get depends on the school you go to and the program you follow. Some jobs 
make you work as a helper with someone who has done that job for a long time. This is 
called an apprenticeship. For other jobs you need to pass a test and get a license to do 
the job. If you don't finish a program, some schools may give you a Certificate of Partial 
Completion. This shows what job skills you have learned. Talk with a vocational school 
counselor to find out what courses you want to take. 

WHEN SHOULD I APPLY FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOL? 

If you are in high school, you may be able to take vocctional classes at your school. If 
your school does not have job training, they may have a plan tnat lets you take your 
vocational classes at another school that offers them. This is called a Vocationa*- 
Cooperative Program. Talk to your school counselor to get help with planning. If you 
want to get job training after high school, you should plan ahead as much as you can. 
Some schools have waiting lists for programs. Also, some schools admit new students only 
on a quarterly basis (four times a year), while other schools accept students all year- 
round. 



WHEN I TALK WITH AN ADMISSIONS COUNSELOR, WHAT ARE SOME OF THE 
THINGS I SHOULD BE SURE TO FIND OUT ABOUT? 

Deciding which school and training program is right for you is hard work. You will want 
answers to these questions and any of your own questions: 

* How do I get into the program? Do I have to pass a test? Do I need 
a certain grade average? 

* How can the school meet my special learning needs (tape recorded 
books, notetakers, longer test times, etc.)? 

* Who is the co-ordinator of services for students with disabilities? 

* Is there special help for students with disabilities (remedial classes, 
tutoring, counseling support, etc.)? 

* Does the job training occur in places that are like real job sites? 
Is on-the-job training a part of the class? 

* Do teachers have recent job experience in their fields? 

* How many of the people who finish the program get jobs? 

* Can I get help with finding a job? 

* Will credits from my vocational school program be accepted by a college 
if I want more training? 

Adapted from: Campus Access for Learning Disabled Students, A Comprehensive Guide 
by Barbara Schciber and Jeanne Talpers, Closer Look, 1985, The Parent's Campaign for 
Handicapped Children and Youth, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036 
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TRANSPORTATION/DRIVERS EDUCATION 



Knowing how to drive or ride the bus can make it easier to hold a job, go to school, or 
have fun. A person who is not disabled may take driving a car or riding the bus for 
granted. If you have a disability ycu must plan how you will get around. 

HOW WILL I BE ABLE TO GET AROUND? 

Learning to drive can help you get around easily. You may need special help in learning 
the rules for driving. Ycu might also need help with taking the tests to get a permit or a 
license. You can have more choice about what jobs you take and what school you go to if 
you know how to drive. It will also be easier to get out and have fun. 

WILL I NEED DRIVER TRAINING? 

In Minnesota, if you are 16-18 years old you must take a driver training class with 
behind-the-wheel training to get a license. Tf you are over 18 you can get a license if you 
oass the driver's test. 

WHERE CAN I GET DRIVER TRAINING? 

Some school districts offer driver training. They may teach you driving rules so you can 
pass the written test. They may also offer "behind-the-wheel" or "laboratory** training. 
Driving schools can also teach you the driving rules and give you behind-the-wheel 
classes. 

I HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS IN LEARNING TO DRIVE. CAN I STILL BE TRAINED AT 
SCHOOL? 

If your school has driver training classes, students with disabilities have a right to take 
the classes too. If the school does not have the special services you need, the distiict can 
pay so you can get the services from another program. You can call the Driver Education 
Coordinator for your state to learn more. 

WILL I HAVE TO PAY FOR DRIVER TRAINING? 

The school district can decide whether the school will pay, or whether students will pay 
some or all of the cost of the class. 

If you have a Division of Rehabilitation Services counselor, you should talk about your 
driving plan with that person. The counselor can help you find ways to help pay for the 
training. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls, MN 55417, (612) 827-2966. 



ARE THERE ANY DRIVER TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR PEOPLE WITH 
DISABILITIES? 

In Minnesota, people who are 18 years old or older can take driving classes at Courage 
Center. They train people with physical disabilities to drive, but they can also help 
people with learning disabilities or other learning problems. If you are less than 18 years 
old. Courage Center can give you a driving evaluation. This will help you decide if you 
can learn to drive. They can also help your high school or driving school teacher plan for 
the special needs you have in training. 

I THINK I COULD RIDE A BUS, BUT I DON'T REALLY KNOW HOW TO GET 
AROUND. WHAT SHOULD I DO? 

You can learn how to use the bus system. You may need to write this as a goal in your 
Individual Education Plan (I.E.P.) so you can get training at school. If you have a 
Division of Rehabilitation Services (DRS) counselor, that person could help you get 
training. 
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; FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
(ACCOMMODATIONS) 
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Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 is a law that helps students who want more 
training after high school. Any school that gets money from the federal government must 
follow this law. This is what the law says: 

"No otherwise qualified handicapped ^dividual shall, solely by reason of 
his handicap, be excluded from the participation in, be denied the benefit 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance." 

Schools that get money from the federal government must follow this law. Schools must 
recruit, admit and treat students with disabilities the same way they do nondisabled 
students. Schools can't discriminate against students with disabilities. They mist be 
treated fairly. Schools must give "reasonable accommodations" to help students do the 
work the school requires. 

WHAT ARE ACCOMMODATIONS? 

Accommodations are different ways of doing course work. Schools don't have to change 
what the course covers or grading, but they do have to help students find ways to work 
around their learning problems. Accommodations help students do their best work and 
not be stopped by their learning problems. Accommodations do not give students with 
disabilities an edge over other students, but let them do the best they can. 

I HAVE TROUBLE READING BECAUSE OF MY LEARNING DISABII ITY. WHAT 
ARE SOME ACCOMMODATIONS I COULD USE? 

Books put on tape recordings can help people who have trouble reading. A student can 
listen to the tape and read the book at the same time. Seeing and hearing the words helps 
many students l:arn more easily. You can get books on tape from several places: 

TtfPC Ul>rang5 on some campuses have books on tape for courses. A schooFs Office for 
Students with Disabilities can tell you if they have u tape library. 

Recording for the Blind has taped schnolbooks for people with visual, physical, or 
perceptual handicaps. Tapes are loaned free to people who qualify. To l books from 
RFB a person with a learning disability must apply and have a letter from a doctor or 
learning disability specialist that describes their disability. If the person qualifies they 
get an identification number for ordering books. A person can call or write to get books. 
The RFB has 63,000 books on tape. If they do not have the book you need, you can have 
them tape the book for you. This can take several months to do, so you will need to plan 
far ahead of time. You may want to order a book before you start a class so you can get 
a headstart on your studying. Tapes can be kept for a year, and you can ask for more 
time if you need it. To learn more, call: 



Recording for the Blind, Inc. 

20 Rosze Road 

Princeton, New Jersey 08548 

(609) 452-0606 or call toll-free 1-800-221-4792 



Distributed by: PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Avenue South, Mpls., MN 
55417; (612) 827-2966 
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You will need to have a special tape recorder to play the tapes. You can apply for a 
permanent loan of a tape machine if you write or call the Library for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped in your state. 

Thg TglkjpR Book program has many kinds of tapes for people with disabilities. You can 
get novels, poetry, biographies, and magazines on tape. People who qualify can get these 
tapes on loan. A person with a learning disability must have a doctor's statement that says 
the person has a reading disability. 

I HAVE TROUBLE WITH MY HANDWRITING, SO NOTETAKING IS HARD FOR ME. 
WHAT CAN I DO ABOUT THAT? 

Use a Notetaker 

If it is hard for you to take notes because you can't write neatly or have a hard time 
listening and writing at the same time, you can use a notetaker. You or the teacher can 
ask someone who is a good notetaker to share class notes. A notetaker can use carbon 
paper or a special noncarbon paper to make extra note copies. You can get the paper 
from the school book'.tore or from: 

The National Institute for the Deaf 

Rochester Institute for Technology Bookstore 

P.O. Box 9887 

Lamb Memorial Drive 

Rochester, New York 14623 

Tape Lectures 

You can also tape lectures and classes instead of taking notes. You need a teacher's OK 
before you tape a class. Listening to tapes takes extra time, so you have to plan your 
study time well. You can listen to a tape at your own speed. You can ntop the machine 
when you need to, or go back over important points. You can also mf^ke notes for more 
studying by using this method of listening, stopping, writing, then li'^tening again. 

Use Voice Indexing 

A new way to index tapes uses special tape recorders so a student can record titles and 
outlines for lectures and books that they have on tape. Students can then go over a 
lecture or a book quickly. This study method is described in •^Voice Indexing: A 
Programmed Text" by Gerald Jahada, Florida State University. You can get this cassette 
from: 

Elpro Associates 
P.O. Box 3634 

Langley Park, Maryland 20787 

TAKING TESTS IS HARD FOR ME. I KNOW THE MATERIAL, BUT I JUST CAN'T 
GET THE ANSWERS OUT! WHAT CAN I DO? 

You may need to work out different ways of taking tests. You can meet with your 
teacher or a person from the Office for Students with Disabilities to help you plan ways 
to take tests. You will need to make these plans when you begin a course. Heie are some 
ideas you can use: 

* Ask for extra time to finish a test. 

* Take the test in a separate, quiet room. 

* Have the test questions out on tape, and tape record your answers. 
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* Have someone read test questions aloud, or have another pe'-son write the 
answers you tell them. 

* Take the test in a place where you can use a typewriter or word processor 
instead of writing. 

WRITING ASSIGNMENTS LIKE TERM PAPERS ARE HARD FOR ME TO DO. WHAT 
ARE SOME ACCOMMODATIONS I COULD USE? 

You need to be able to wrtte if you are in school or on a job. It is very hard to get out of 
writing things like term papers, letters or report.s. You will need to learn writing skills to 
let other people know what you are thinking. You may need extra help lO learn these 
writing skills. The person who gives you help may be a classroom teacher, a special tutor 
or a learning disability teacher. Many schools have study-skill centers where all students 
can get help with their learning needs. A school's Office for Students with Disabilities 
may also offer special programs. The teachers at a study skills center can work with you 
cne-to-one or in a small group to help you learn writing skills. They can help you learn 
ways to make up for problems with spelling, grammar, and punctuation. You can also 
learn to use special tools like a word processor that can make writing easier for you. 

WILL I HAVE TO COMPLETE THE SAME COURSE WORK AS OTHER STUDENTS? 

If a student with a disability can't finish a course, he/she may be able to have a waiver 
of the course or take another course. For example, if a person with a learning disability 
can't take a foreign language class, the person might take a history class about another 
country. Each school has a different way of giving waivers or letting students substitute 
classes. While the law says that students with disabilities must be able to take part in 
programs, schools do not have to change their usual rules for finishing a program. Also, 
some programs, such as vocational schools, cannot waive or substitute courses because of 
state licensing rules for certain jobs. If you think you need to waive or substitute a 
course for your school program you will need to talk it over with the special needs or 504 
co-ordinator at your school, or with someone from the Office for Students with 
Disabilities. 

Adapted from: 

Campus Access for Learning Disabled Students 
A Comprehensive Guide 
Barbara Scheiber and Jeanne Talpers 
Closer Look, 1985 

The Parents' Campaign for Handicapped Children and Youth 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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COLLEGE PROGRAMS 



Many students with learning disabilities choose to go to college. Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 is a law that can help these students This is what the law 
says: 

"No otherwise qualified handicapped individual shall, solely by reasons of 
his/her handicap, be excluded from the participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance." 

Schools that get money from the federal government must follow this law. Schools can't 
discriminate against students with disabilities in recruitment, admission, and treatment 
after admission. They must make reasonable adjustments or accommodations to help 
students complete the work that is required. Learning disabled students can use a school's 
support services to get the help they need. You can read PACER's information sheet on 
ACCOMMODATIONS tc learn more about the support services you may need. 

WHAT KINDS OF COLLEGE PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS WITH 
. LEARNING DISABILITIES? 

Many colleges and universities admit students with learning disabilities under their 
regular admissions process. The school then gives the student the special services he/she 
needs. Some colleges have separate admissions to programs that are only for learning 
disabled students. * 

♦Public community or junior colleges offer Certificate programs or two-year 
Associate Degree programs. If the student wants to go to a four-year college 
or university, the credits from the school can go towards a degree from the 
four-year college. These schools don't have entrance exams. You don't n^ed 
a certain grade point average or class rank to get in. Students at these 
schools have many choices. They can learn abovt jobs, work on study skills, 
or get credits that can be used for a degree at a four-year college. 

♦Private junior colleges have programs similar to community colleges, but a 
person usually takes a test to get into the school. 

♦Four-year colleges and university programs give Bachelor of Science (BS) or 
Bachelor of Arts (BA) degrees after a person finishes a course of study in 
one major area. Each school has different classes, support services and 
rules. 

♦Graduate and professional schools have to give the same support services for 
students thnt undergraduate schools do. Students with learning disabilities 
can do well in advance degree programs if they get the right help. 

(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls.., MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 
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HOW CAN I DECIDE WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL PROGRAM MIGHT BE GOOD FOR 
ME? 



While you arc in high school, you can have a vocational assessment. This will help you 
learn what kind of work you like to do and what type of work you do well. The Carl 
Perkins Act of 1984 is a law that makes it possible for students with disabilities to get 
help with vocational planning during and after high school. If you need help deciding 
what kind of work you can do, you should talk with your teacher or your counselor. You 
can also have a vocational assessment as one of your goals on your Individual Education 
Plan (I.E.P.). 

If you are out of high school, you can still get help with vocational planning. If you have 
a Division of Rehabilitation Services (DRS) counselor, s/he can help you get a vocational 
assessment. Colleges and universities also have counselors to help you with vocational 
planning. They can set up testing that will help you find out what work you like to do. 
These tests are called vocational interest tests. They can also give you tests to help you 
find what work you can do well. These tests are called aptitude tests. It will help you 
decide what kind of school and training you want if you know your talents, your 
interests, and how well you do in school. 

WILL I HAVE TO TAKE COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS? 

Most college and university programs require entrance tests. Students with learning 
disabilities may take the two most common admissions tests. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) and the American College Testing Assessment (ACT) under special conditiors. A 
student can have more time to take the test. He/she can also use cassettes, readers, large 
type, and have help with writing or marking answers. You must ask for these 
arrangements ahead of time. The SAT notes on a student's record if the student takes the 
test under special conditions. The ACT makes no record of special conditions unless the 
stui'^nt uses extia time to take the test. To learn more about special testing arrangements, 
call or write: 

ATP: Services for Handicapped Students 
CN6602 

Princeton, New Jer.^sey 08541 
(609) 734-3867 

The ACT Assessment 

"Special Testing Guide" Test Administration 

P.O. Box 168 

Iowa City, Iowa 52243 

(319) 337-1332 



HOW CAN I PAY FOR MY SCHOOLING? 

Some colleges cost more than others. State schools usually cost less than private colleges. 
You will need to apply for financial aid programs to find out if you can get help to pay 
for school. Talk to your school counselor or the financial aids officer of the school where 
you want to apply. If you have a Division of Rehabilitation Services counselor, you 
should talk about your financial plans with him/her. 



WHEN I TALK WITH AN ADMISSIONS COUNSELOR, WHAT ARE SOME OF THE 
THINGS I SHOULD BE SURE TO FIND OUT ABOUT? 



You will want to have answers to these questions, as well as any of your own questions: 

*How do I get into the program: Do I need a certain grade average? 

♦How can the school meet my special learning needs (taped texts, notetakers, 

extended test times, etc.)? 
♦What special services does the school have for students with disabilities 

(remedial classes, tutoring, counseling support, etc.)? 
♦Who is the coordinator of services for students with disabilities? 
♦Do I have to take college entrance tests? What kinds of scores do I need? 
♦When I can't complete a required course because of my learning disability, 

will the college let me take another course in its place: 
♦Will the college let me waive the required course if I can't find a course to 

take its place? 

♦Can I register early for courses so I can have time to get the help I need 
(taped texts, etc.)? 

WHERE CAN I LEARN MORE ABOUT COLLEGE PROGRAMS? 

You can start by talking with your school counselor or your Division of Rehabilitation 
Services counselor if you have one. The public library is a good place to get help too. 
Ask the librarian to help you find catalogues of colleges. 



Adapted from: 

Campus Access for Learning Disabled Students, A Comprehensive Guide by Barbara 
Scheiber and Jeanne Talpers, Closer Look, 1985, The Parents' Campaign for Handicapped 
Children and Youth, 1201 16th N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

Learning Disabled Adults in Post-Secondary Education, 1984, Heath Resource Center One 
Dupont Circle N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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TRANSPORTATION 



Knowing how to drive or ride the bus can make it easier to hold a job, go to school, or 
have fun. A person who is not disabled may take driving a car or riding the bus for 
granted. If you have a disability you must plan carefully how you will get around. 

HOW WILL I BE ABLE TO GET AROUND? 

Learning to drive can help you get around easily. Many people with disabilities use 
specially equipped cars or vans. Others may not need special equipment, but may need 
help in learning the rules Tor driving. They may also need help with taking the tests to 
get a permit or a license. If you can learn to drive, and have a car or van that fits your 
special needs, you will have more choice about what jobs you take or where you go to 
schooL It will be easier to see your friends, too. 

WILL I NEED DRIVER TRAINING? 

In Minnesota, if you are 16-18 years old, you must take a driver training class. The class 
will teach you the driving rules, and give you behind-the-wheel practice in driving a car. 
If you arc over 18, you can get a license by passing the driver's test. You do not have to 
take a driving class. 

WHERE CAN I GET DRIVER TRAINING? 

Some school districts offer driver training. They may teach you driving rules so you can 
pass the written test. They may also offer "behind-thc-wheer or "laboratory" training. 
Private driving schools can also teach you the driving rules and give you behind-the- 
wheel classes. 

I HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS IN LEARNING TO DRIVE. CAN I STILL BE TRAINED AT 
SCHOOL? 

If your school has driver training classes, students with handicaps have a right to take the 
classes too. If the school does not have the special services you need, the district can buy 
the services from another school or driving program. The school district can also get 
special equipment on loan to be placed on the school car. You can call the driver 
education co-ordinator for your state to learn more. 

WILL I HAVE TO PAY FOR DRIVER TRAINING? 

Each school district can decide if the school will pay, or if students will pay some or all 
of the cost. If you have a Division of Rehabilitation Services counselor, you should talk 
about your driving plan with that person. The counselor can help you find ways to pay 
for the training you need. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417; (612) 827-^966. 
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SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 



In the spring of 1986, new rules regarding transportation for the disabled were issued by 
the United States Department of Transportation. The rules went into effect on June 23, 
1986. Under the new rules, any bus system that receives money from the federal 
government must provide transportation to people with disabilities. 

The bus system must meet certain rules: 

1. All persons who cannot use the regular bus service because of a 
disability must be able :o use the specialbus service for handicapped 
persons. 

2. A person must be able to get a ride within 24 hours after they ask 
for it. 

3. The bus system cannot refuse your request on the basis of the 
purpose of your trip. 

4. The cost to use the special bus service should be about the same as 
that of the regular bus service. 

5. The special bus service must run during the same hours of the day as 
the regular bus service. 

6. The special bus service must run in the same areas as the regular bus 
service. 

Bus systems can meet these rules in several ways. For example: 

1. Regular buses can be equipped with lifts. 

2. Specially equipped vans can be used if the buses are not accessible. 

3. Taxi service at the same cost as bus service can be used. 

Bus systems that receive federal money must develop a plan for how they will meet the 
needs of people with disabilities. The plan must be developed with advice from handi- 
capped persons, and must be completed by June, 1987. 

In small towns and rural areas, and in areas of a city that may not be served by a bus 
system, transportation for people with disabilities continues to be a problem. Some people 
must rely on family or friends to drive. Others may use volunteer drivers from local 
community groups. Still others decide to move to an area where they are able to get 
around more easily. 

(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. So., Mpls., MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 
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RESOURCES FOR STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



The AsSQCiation for Children and Adults w ith Learning Disabilities (ACLD) is an 
organization of parents, professionals and other people who are concerned about learning 
disabilities. ACLD has state offices and local groups in many towns throughout the 
nation. They can help you learn more about your disability and where to go to get the 
kind of help you need. Parents or other adults who have special training can work with 
you and your family to help plan your school program. They have training programs to 
teach you the skills you need to help yourself. They also 'lave classes to help you learn 
how to feel good abcjt yourself, even if you have a learning disability. 

To learn more about services in your state you may want to call or write: 

The National Office of the Association for Children and Adults with Learning 

Disabilities 

4156 Library Road 

Pittsburgh, PA 15234 

(412) 341-1515 

Jean Peterson^ Executive Director 

The HEATH Resource Center has a phone hot-line to answer questions about training 
after high school for people with disabilities. Call 1-800-54HEATH. To learn more, you 
can call or write: 

HEATH Resource Center 

National Clearinghouse on Post-Secondary Education for Disabled People 

One Dupont Circle, NW 

Washington, DC 

(202) 833-4707 (Voice/TDD) 

Campus Access for Learning Disabled A (ju|ts is a handbook on planning for education 
after high school. To learn more, . ^-ite to Closer Look, Parents (Campaign for 
Handicapped Children and Youth, 1201 16t; Street NW, Washington, D.C., 20036. 

The Independent Li ving Rerearch Utilization Project (ILRU) has a state-by-state list of 
programs for learning disabled adults who want to learn how to live on their own. They 
also help groups who want to start an independent li »ng center. To learn more, call: 

Independent Living Research Utilization Project 
3233 Weslayan 
Suite 100 

Houston, TX 77225 
(713) 960-9961 



(C) Copyright PACER Center, Inc.- 1987. PACER Center, 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 
55417; (612) 827-2966. 



National Network of Learning Disabled Adults is a group run by and for people who are 
learning disabled. You can get their free newsletter and list of self-help groups. To learn 
more, call: 



National Network of Learning Disabled Aduits 
808 North 82nd Strr t 
Suite F2 

Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 
(602) 941-5112 



Time O ut to Eniov provides national information and resource referral for learning 
disabled adults. They also have a newsletter. Call: 



Time Out to Enjoy 
P.O. Box 1084 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312) 940-9633 
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PEOPLE IN TRANSITION: A COLLEGE STUDENT 

"If you had 53,000 to spend any way you wanted, what would you do 
with it?" asked one of the judges at St. Louis Park's "Party in the 
Park" pageant. 

"Pd give it to communities to set up summer, get-together sessions 
where kids with learning disabilities could talk about problems," 
responded Eve Swartz, one of the princesi contestants and now a 
student at Minneapolis Community College, during her interview. 

Eve hadn't wanted to bring up her learning disability; she was afraid 
maybe the judges would think she was trying to make them feel 
sorry for her so she'd win. But they were asking so many deep 
questions, and her learning disability was such a big part 
of her life that ihe found she couldn't avoid its mentio 

"If you could change anything about yourself, what would it be?" 
they'd asked. 

"My dyslexia," she told them. 

Summertime had always been one of the worst times for her as a child and teen-ager. It 
was when there was no one around but the neighborhood kids, who knew she had 
problems in school and liked to call her "retard". There weren't nice teachers around to 
provide a balance and tell her she was doing O.K. and was an all right person. She 
wanted kids like her to have a place they could meet during the summwr to share 
experiences and get some reassurance. 

The judges seemed impressed when they learned of her "hidden handicap" and how she's 
overcome some of its restrictions. 

Eve's development as an infant had gone well, at first. She talked early; by eight months, 
she was saying several words, and her mother recalls, "I thought I had some kind of 
genius on my hands." 

But by two and a half, her mother was worried. Eve couldn't remember the most simple 
of nursery rhymes. The family suspected something was wrong, but they didn't know 
what. They discovered that if they set her ABC's and the nursery rhymes to little songs, 
she could remember and recite them well. But not without the songs. 

First grade was miserable. Hyperactive and unable to get along with the other children or 
concentrate on class work. Eve spent most of the year screened off in a corner at the 
back of the room. 

There were arguments about medication. Doctors at one clinic advised she needed one- 
to-one contact, not drugs. Doctors at another prescribed a low dose of Ritalin. 

(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 
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The Ritalin was finally begun, and her mother recalls ahnost overnight improvement She 
drew a picture which won a compliment from the teacher, but could barely accept that 
scribbles" "^^ "^^^ drawing efforts had been only 

Still, school except for math and speech classes would never be easy. An interesting and 
InT ^°"^«'S^=\'pna"st, Eve has never reached a reading level higher than fourth grade 
although she believes she could do a little better "if I just didn't know I was being tested 
I really freeze when I know I'm being timed." e » » . 

For other kids, schoolwork can mean a challenge, doing something they know they're good 
at, she explains For her, schoolwork just meant, "Oh great. Now I'm going to do 
something I'll fail at again." 6 b uu 

During Eve's early school years, testing results indicated that she should be placed in the 
districts program for students who were educable mentally retarded. 

"I was pretty depressed. I can remember coming home at night, and I'd sit in my bedroom 
and try to convince myself, 'Well, I guess I am retarded. After all, that's what they say is 
wrong with me. That's just what I'm going to have to work with in my life.'" 

l^.l^T"-!" different picture of herself in ninth grade when a new school 

psychologist assessed her. His test results indicated she was learning disabled and had 
been inappropriately placed before. In high school, she went to a learning center for 
sonic English and reading classes and social studies, but took other course work "outside" 
m the mainstream. She's especially proud of the top grade she received for a speech class 
where she was finally able to capitalize on her verbal skills and ability to "wing it" One 

"^^"^'^^ '''''' 

Somehow, through the difficult years, she had developed tremendous coping skills "Eve's 
very tenacious and stubborn," her mother says, adding that sometimes 'thos possi^ y 
negative qualities come in handy. "She just doesn't give up." po^^ioiy 

"Her hyperactivity was a disadvantage when Eve was younger. But now, it's an 
advantage. She has a high energy level and can work very quickly." 

?ommu^'?tv rol.!; ^'^u' 7""" I'^'i- ^ Minneapolis 
Community College, she also worked as a waitress at one restaurant and a dining room 
nostcss at another. 

Eve's first post-secondary vocational training was a course at Minneapolis Technical 
institute in nursing assistanceship. She compensated for her lack of reading skill bv 
fJn«*'"l'^' instructors to tape classroom lectures each day. She re-listened to the 
SLn i-c?"'"*- ' recording and then listening again. 

When I m listnening I remember myself sitting in class, and hearing the other kids- 
questions, and I really leatn from the teacher's answers," she says. The lab classes in the 

IZ-ll "^tu f"'^ ''"•'•^'y ^•^•"^ ^^"ght in an "on-the-job" type 

setting. She also persuaded the school to let her take the final exams orally and finished 
the course with one of the highest grades. 

When she entered the "Party in the Park" pageant in the summer of 1985, she made a 
promise to herself that if she won anything, she would return the honor bv helping other 
kids with learning disabilities who'd known the same hurt she had. 
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She had wondered often if she could become some kind of counselor or teacher of 
learning disabled youngsters. Td never treat a child the way I was. They have so much 
anger they need to get out. I'd teach them coping, or survival skills, how you can get 
along better in the world." 

In that direction, she enrolled last fall in Minneapolis Community College, which has 
developed programs for LD students. She began the first quarter with seven credits and 
then advanced to nine. Again, she compensated for reading difficulties with her tape 
recorder. The textbooks have tapes, she says, and she can go to a learning center for help 
from a tutor. Each class has a non-learning-disabled student who has agreed to take notes 
during lectures and make them available to others. 

So far, she has a B average and is more determined than ever to become a teacher of some 
kind. She's not waiting for college graduation, however, to begin. She's already worked 
with groups through the Minnesota Association for Children and Adults with Learning 
Disabilities. And she told her story to a large audience present at the MACLD state 
conference. At her church, she and her mother helped organize and present panels about 
"hidden handicaps" to an adult education class. 

"I really want to talk to big group about kids with learning disabilities. I want to let 
people know how these kids just have to be fighters. But they can make it," Eve says with 
conviction. 
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Some students may want to get a job after they graduate from high school. Some may 
need money or want a break from studying. Others may want to use their skills in the 
work world. It could be a choice that you want to think about. 

WHERE CAN I GET HELP WITH FINDING A JOB? 

If you want to get a job right after high school, you need to plan ahead so you can learn 
job skills. One way to plan ahead is to have a vocational assessment while you are in 
high school. This can help you find out what kind of work you like to do and what kind 
of work you do woU. You can plan to have one done as part of your Individual 
Education Plan (IE. A law called the Carl Perkins Act of 1984 says that students with 
disabilities can get : > with planning for jobs while they are in high school. You can 
also get help after yoa graduate. If you can't decide what kind of work you can do, you 
should talk with your teacher or school counselor. 

You will need to learn how to look for a job and how to fill out applications for work. 
You will need to learn what to say and how to act in a job interview. This is called job- 
seeking skills. You can learn job seeking skills as one of your goals in your Individual 
Education Plan (lEP). 

CAN I GET SPECIAL HELP IN FINDING A JOB? ' 

You can talk with your school counselor about job planning. You can also apply for help 
from the Division of Rehabilitation Services. This agency helps people with disabilities 
find jobs. 

IS GETTING A JOB WITHOUT SPECIAL TRAINING A GOOD IDEA? 

The kind of job you can get without special training will usually pay minimum wage It 
may be a good way for you to learn what it's like to work. You can have a chance to 
find out what some jobs are like. It may even help you find some work you'd like to get 
more training in. You may need some extra time to learn to live on your own and take 
care of your own money. You may need to learn to use the bus or how to get along with 
friends or people at work. You may need more time to plan for school, work, or how you 
will use your free time. 

I WANT TO GO ON FOR MORE SCHOOLING, BUT I'M NOT SURE I CAN HANDLE 
IT. IS THERE SPECIAL HELP FOR ME TO GET READY FOR TRAINING? 

Many schools end other groups have special programs that teach the skills you will need 
to keep a job or to get you ready for more training. You may want to pay a private tutor 
to help you learn how to study better. A tutor could ?.l30 help you finish work for 
school. You can call the Association for Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities 
to learn more about this. They can tell you where to go to get the kind of help you need. 



(c) 1986. No portion of this material is to be reproduced without written permission, 
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HOUSING 



People with disabilities need to find housing that they can pay for. They also have to 
find housing that is accessible. As you plan for the future you may need to know about 
housing that you can afford. You may need to find a home that is easy to get into and 
move around in. You may need help finding a place to live. 

I WANT TO LIVE ON MY OWN, BUT HOW CAN I PAY FOR HOUSING? 

People who don't make much money can afford housing by living in subsidized rental 
housing. This means that a disabled person who qualifies for this program would pay 
part of the rent and the rest would be paid by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), an agency of the U.S. government. 

CAN I GET SUBSIDIZED HOUSING? 

There are several subsidized or low-cost rental housing programs for people with 
disabilities. All of them are funded by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Each one has different rules about who can get help. 

WHAT ARE THE PROGRAMS AND WHO CAN GET HELP? 

Low Tncome Public Housing has housing for handicapped and disabled persons. Local 
Housing and Redevelopment Authorities (HRA's) control all public housing. The rules 
about who can live in this kind of housing and the number of apartments to rent are 
different in each area. Call the HRA near you to find out more about this kind of 
housing. 

ScgtiOP 8 HQVSing PrpRranis are open to people with disabilities. Each county has its own 
limit on how much money a person or family can make to qualify for this rent help. 

Section 8 Existing Housing 

This program helps pay the rent on any kind of housing that a person who qualifies can 
find in the private market. This could include an apartment, house, duplex or mobile 
home that meets standards set by the HRA. The person would pay 30% of his/her income 
for rent. The rest of the rent would be paid by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) to the person who owns the building. You can apply for this 
program only at certain times. Local newspapers print these times, or you can call your 
local HRA to find out the dates. Look in the yellow pages under Government Offices, 
Housing Information, to find the number or call the information operator at 411 to get 
the number to call. 

Section 8 New Construction 

This program pays some of the rent in certain apartment buildings for people who 
qualify. In some buildings, all the apartments may be subsidized. In other building'i, only 
some of the apartments can be subsidized. You apply to the building manager who will 
tell you about who can be in the program. The building manager can also tell you how 
many apartments there are, and how much the rent is. 



(c) Copyright PACER Center, Inc. - 1986. No portion of this material is to be reproduced 
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Section 236 Housing provides a low interest loan to owners of certain apartment buildings 
so they can charge lower rents. You should ask the building managers if the building can 
get the Section 236 subsidy. Anybody can be part of this program. Rent is based on how 
much money a person makes. 

WHEN SHOULD I APPLY FOR SUBSIDIZED HOUSING? 

Many of these rental units have long waiting lists. If you want to look for an apartment, 
you will need to plan far ahead of time so that you can get your name on a waiting list. 
Make calls or visits to the manager of the building where you want to live so you will 
know about openings. The manager will also know that you are ready to fill any 
vacancy he may have. 

BECAUSE OF MY DISABILITY, I NEED ACCESSIBLE HOUSING. WHERE CAN I 
FIND THAT? 

All Section 8 New Construction housing that is planned for handicapped persons will be 
barrier-free. Other places may not be barrier-free. You will need to find out if an 
apartment or house fits your needs. Here are some questions >ou may need to ask: 

Is there an entry ramp? 
How slippery are the floors? 
How wide are the doorways? 
Is there parking nearby? 
Is there an elevator? 

Can I get into the bathroom, the shower or bathtub? 

Can I use the kitchen sink, countertops and appliances easily? 

Can I reach li^ ' t switches? 

Is it close to where I work or go to have fun? 

If an apartment is not barrier-free yo" might be able to make some changes so you can 
use it. For example, an apartment manager could put grab-bars in the bathtub, or remove 
a door from its hinges to make the entry to a room larger. Check the building wide rules 
in your state to learn about the regulations on Barrier - Free buildings 
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WHAT IS THE PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT PROGRAM? 

Sometimes a person who is severely disabled needs help taking care of personal needs such 
as bathing, dressing and feeding. In most states, Medical Assistance benefits pay a 
Personal Care Attendant (PCA) to give this care so that the person with a handicap can 
live at home. 

WHO QUALIFIES FOR THE PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT PROGRAM? 

You must be eligible for Medical Assistance and have a doctor's prescription for your 
personal care needs. You qualify automatically for Medical Assistance if: 

♦Your family gets Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) or 
Minnesota Supplemental Aid (MSA) 

or you may qualify if: 

*You are a citizen of the United States 
*You live in Minnesota 

♦You are under age 21, over age 65, pregnant, blind qt certified aisabled by 

the Social Security Administration or the State Medical Review Team 
*Your income and assets are not above MA standards 

*You are willing to assign your medical insurance benefit rights to the 
Department of Human Services 

WHAT DOES THE PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT PROGRAM PROVIDE? 

The Program will pay the personal care attendant (or attendants if you need more than 
one) up to a maximum of 200 hours of care per month. 

WHAT KINDS OF CARE CAN BE PROVIDED? 

Your doctor must proscribe the kind of care you need. In addition to help with bathing, 
dressing, and feeding, it could include help with such things as exercising, giving 
medicines, or helping with bowel and bladder care. 

CAN HOUSEKEEPING ASSISTANCE BE PROVIDED? 

Personal Care Attendants cannot help with housekeeping jobs such as cleaning, shopping 
or doing laundry. Another program offered by the County Human Service Agency called 
••CHORE" Services could provide a homemaker to do those jobs. A separate application is 
required, and eligibility rules are different among counties. 

WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT? 

At this time, there are no rules in Minnesota about who can qualify as an attendant 
except that it cannot be a member of the disabled person's family. The attendant hired 
must develop a care plan with a supervising registered nurse. The nurse must meet with 
the attendant once every six months to review the personal care plan and make sure that 
the attendant is giving proper care. New rules are now being developed that will change 
who can qualify as a personal care attendant. 

(c) 1986, PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417, (612) 827-2966 
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WHAT IS A SELF-ADVOCATE? 

A sclf-advocatc tries to get what he/she needs. If a self-advocate needs housing, food, or 
a job, that person will call, write, or talk to people to try and get those things. 

DOES A SELF-ADVOCATE DO EVERYTHING ALONE? 

No. A good self-advocate knows how to ask questions and get help from other people. 
They just don't let other people do everything for them or tell them what to do. 

I'M AFRAID TO ASK QUESTIONS OR TELL PEOPLE WHAT I THINK. WHY CAN'T I 
JUST LET OTHERS DO THINGS FOR ME? 

If you can't tell other people what you think and how you feel, you may not get what you 
want or need. You may get what someone else thinks is best for you. If you are passive, 
you can't be a good self-advocate. 

HOW DOES A PASSIVE PERSON ACT? 

Passive people let others tell them what to do. They stay quiet even when they don't 
agree. Passive people may feel angry and upset, but don't say anything. They don't want 
to cause trouble for anyone. They may feel guilty if they don't do what other people 
want them to do. They think other people can read their minds. They may only give 
hints about what they want or not say anything at all. Others may push passive people 
around. A self-advocate does not let thai happen. 

I DON'T WANT ANYBODY TO PUSH ME AROUND. SHOULD I YELL AT THEM AND 
GET ANGRY SO I CAN GET WHAT I WANT? 

Yelling at people won't help you get what you need. That is aggressive and other people 
will just start to yell back at you. They won't listen to what you have to say. 

HOW DOES AN AGGRESSIVE PERSON ACT? 

Aggressive people think they c-^n get what they want by yelling at other people. They 
talk in a loud and angry way. They do not think about other people's feelings. 
Sometimes it's hard to get the help you need. It will be even harder to get help if you 
yell and scream. This makes other people angry. They will not listen to you, and will not 
want to help you. 
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*VHArS THE RIGHT WAY FOR A SELF-ADVOCATE TO ACT? 



A sclf-advocatc is assertive. Assertive people tell others what they want and need. They 
do not demand things. They respect the rights and feelings of other people. They talk 
about iheir ideas with other people. They ask questions and ge^ help. Then they make up 
their own mind about what to do. They don't let other people tell them what to do. They 
may have strong feelings, like feeling angry. They just don't let their feelings take over. 
They don't scream and yell. 

HOW DO I KNOW IF I'M BEING ASSERTIVE? 

You can ask yourself some questions when you are talking to people: 

1. AM I LOOKING AT THE PERSON I AM TALKING TO OR AM I LOOKING AT 
THE FLOOR, THE WALLS, OR OUT THE WINDOW? It's sort of scary to look at 
someone when you want something, but if you look at them as you talk they will 
know that you mean what you say. 

2. DO I LOOK LIKE I BELIEVE WHAT I SAY? AM I TURNP G MY BODY AWAY 
FROM THE PERSON I AM TALKING TO? AM I BENDING OVER IN MY 
CHAIR AND NOT LOOKING AT THE OTHER PERSON? If you do these things, 
the other person will think that you are scared and that you don't really believe 
what you say. 

3. HOW AM I SPEAKING TO THIS PERSON? If you speak too softly or mumble, 
people won't hear you well. You will sound like you don't mean what you say. If 
you yell or speak very loudly, people won't listen to you. They will just hear you 
yelling and get angry. If you are assertive, you will speak clearly and make sure 
that others know what you think and how you feel. 

4. AM I MAKING SENSE? If you are assertive you plan ahead what you want to tell 
others. You practice what you want to say to them. You can tell people what you 
think or how you feel without letting your feelings get in the way. 



IF I AM ASSERTIVE, WILL I ALWAYS GET WHAT I NEED? 

No, not always. Some people just won't listen, but you da have a much better chance of 
getting what you need if you are assertive. People will listen to you and respect you if 
you say what you want or need without yelling at others. You have the right to speak for 
yourself and be a self-advocate. You are a self-advocate if you are assertive. 
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rSELF 

i iUJVOCACY is.. 



I^k'howing your rights 
I - S+and> ng up -for yoor righ+S 



. ^ TcLkinq responsi bj I i+v for 

- Asking -for help because you ^ 

1+ and need it. 
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SELF-ADVOCACY 



WHAT IS A SELF-ADVOCATE? 

A self -advocate is a person who tries to get what he or she needs, if 
a self -advocate needs a place to live, food, or a job, that person 
will caM, write, or talk to people to try and get those things. 

DOES A SELF-ADVOCATE NEED HELP FROM OTHER PEOPLE? 

Yes, sometimes. They know how to ask /7i/ii^ ^^Jf'^^ ^El^ 



I'M AFRAID TO ASK QUESTIONS OR TELL PEOPLE WHAT I THINK. 
WHY CANT \ JUST LET OTHERS DO THINGS FOR ME? 

You may not get what you want or need if you can't tell other people 



questions and get help from other people. 
They just don't let other people do every 
thing for them or tell them what to do. 




what you think and how you feel 



They let others boss them around. They stay quiet 
even when they don't agree. They may feel angry 
and upset, but do not say what they think. They 
don't want to cause trouble. 



Passive people let others tell them what to do. 



HOW DOES A PASSIVE PERSON ACT? 




SHOULD I GET ANGRY AND YELL AT PEOPLE SO I CAN GET WHAT I 
WANT? 



Do you know what happens when you yell at 
people? They will just get angry and yell 
back at you. They won't listen to what you 
have to say. 



HOW DOES AN AGGRESSIVE PERSON ACT? 



BEHAVIOII 




They think they can get what they want 
by yelling at other people. They talk 
in a loud and angry way. They do not 
think about other people's feelings. 
People may not want to help you if you 
yell and scream. They may feel angry. 
They will not listen to you, and will 
not want to help you. 



WHAT'S THE RIGHT WAY FOR A SELF-ADVOCATE TO ACT? 



A self-advocate is assertive. That means the^ 
tell others vhat they want and need. They 
respect the rights and feelings of other people. 
They do not demand things. They talk about 
their ideas with other people. They ask questions 
and get help. Then they make up their own mind 
about what to do. They don't let other people tell 
them what to do. They may have strong feelings, 
like feeling angry, but they don't scream and yell. 
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HOW CAN I BE ASSERTIVE? 



1. 




Look at the person you are talking to. If you 
look at them as you talk they will know that you 
mean what you say. 



2. Speak clearly. Make sure that others know 
what you think and how you feel. If you 
speak too softly, people won't hear you well. 
If you yell or speak loudly, people won' v. 
listen to you. 




Plan ahead what you want to tell others. Practice what you want 
to say to them. 



For more information call PACER Center at (612) 827-2966, voice and 
TDD, or toll free at 1-80C-53PACER. 
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DIVISION OF REHABILITATION SERVICES 

/ \ 

D R S 

V ) 

HELPS PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES GET JOBS 




WHO CAN GET HELP? 



If your disability makes it hard for you to find or keep a job, 



AND. . . 



If help from DRS will give you a better chance of finding a job, 
then that's a good place to start. 

WHAT KINDS OF HELP CAN I GET? 

You can learn about what kinds of work you do well . You can talk 
about what kinds of work you like to do. You may need training 
to learn a job, or help with finding a job. you can learn the 
skills you will need to keep a job, or how to change jobs. 

WHERE CAN I GET HELP? 

Sometimes a DRS counselor coTnes to your school to help students. 
Ask your teacher to help you set up a time tc talk with the DRS 
counselor when he .or she comes to your school, 



OR 



You can call DRS to find an office near you. The number to call 
iK S96-5616. 



WHEN CAN I GET HELP FROM DRS? 



DRS can help you while you are still in high school, a DRS 
counselor will work with you and your teachers to plan the kinds 
of help you will need for special training or to find a job. 

WHAT IF I HAVE TROUBLE GETTING HELP FROM DRS? 

You can call the Client As sistance Proj or^^ person will work 
with you to make sure you have the kinds of help you need. To 
reach them, you can call (612) 332-1441. The statewide toll free 
number is: 1-800-292-4150. 



For more information call PACER Center at (612) 827-2966, voice 
and TDD, or toll free at 1-800-53PACER. 
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SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 
HELP TO PLAN 

FOR YOUR NEEDS 




Do you need help to plan for what you will do when you finish school? if 
you do, a social worker is a person who may be able to r^elp you. 



HOW WILL A SOCIAL WORKER HELP ME? 

A social worker will help you find out what you need so that you can learn 
to live and work on your own. The social worker will: 

* talk to you and get to know you 

* talk with your family 

* talk with your teachers at school 

* learn what you want to do 

* learn what kinds of help you need 

* help you plan for your needs 

WHAT CAN A SOCIAL WORKER HELP ME WITH? 

Here are some of the things a social worker can do to help you: 

_ _ Help you plan where you will live; will it be: 

* at home? 

* foster home? 

* a group home? 

* an apartment 

* a house? 




Make sure you have the help you need to find and keep a job. 

Help you plan how you will use your money: 

* plan a budget 

* use a checkbook 

* pay your bills 
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Help you get training to learn new skills so you can 
live on your own. Learn how to do things like: 

* clean your home 
^0) * cook your meals 

* buy food and clothes 





Help you learn to take care of personal needs: 

* buy clothes 

* do laundry 

* get a haircut 

* get a check-up from your doctor or dentist 

Help you learn to use the telephone: 

* to call your friends or family 

* to call for help when you need it 

* to call your boss when you can't go to work 



Tell you where you can learn to ride buses so you 
can get: 

* to work 




* to see your friends and family 

* to places to shop 



to where you want to go 



Help you plan how to best use your time: 
time for your job 
time for housework 
time for fun 
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Help you lecrn about fun things to do with 
friends. 



WHEN CAN A SOCIAL WORKER HELP ME? 



A social worker can help you while you are in high school. You and the 
social worker will need time to plan for what you' will do wher. you get out 
of school. The social worker can help you after you finish high school, 
too. 



HOW DO I GET A SOCIAL WORKER? 



Your family or your teachers or counselor at school can help you call a 
social worker. You will need to call the County Human Services office in 
the county where you live. A worker at the county office will help you set 
up a time to talk with a social worker. 

WHAT SHOULD I DO IF I HAVE TROUBLE GETTING A SOCIAL WORKER? 

You can call the Association for Retarded Citizens of Minnesota. A person 
will work with you to make sure you have the kinds of help you need. The 
number to call is: (612) 827-5641. 



For more information call PACER Center at (612) 827-2966, voice and TDD, or 
toll free at 1-800-53PACER. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center. Inc.. 4826 Chicago Ave. S.. Mpls.. MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 
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Section Five: 
Communication Style Script 
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Instructions 



The following scripts depict situations using passive, aggressive and assertive communication styles. The 
role plays can be demonstrated by the trainers, or can be performed and critiqued by students in the class. 

Trainers should select finom the following scripts those role {day situations they feel are ^)propriate for 
their students* needs. Each scrqH demonstrates a specific transition issue, such as lEP planning, moving 
out,Qr havingajobmterview. Students should be encouraged to demonstrate appropriate voice inflection 
and body language for each style. Discussion of the definition, characteristics, and results of each 
communication style should follow the role play demonstrations. 

Students are eq)ecially eager participants in this component of the training inogram. It is useful to engage 
students in demonstrating a conununication style which is different from one which they typically use. For 
example, a passive student can be encouraged to play an aggressive role, thus gaining some awareness of 
the body language and emotions for that type of response. Non-readers are able to participate in the role- 
plays as well. Some of the scripts are very bridf, so that students can be veibally coached to give the 
apprqniate responses. Brief rehearsals will allow students the opportunity to practice the appropriate 
delivery style. 
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Definitions of Communication Styles 



L Passive Communication 

A. Dcfinidon: allowing others to treat you, you- thoughts and feelings in whatever way 
they want, without your expression 

B« Characteristics 

1. You avoid problems. 

2. You let others take advantage of you. 

3. You become angry. 
C. Results 

1. You feel powerless. 

2. You waste time. 

n. Aggressive Communication 

A. Definition: standing up for what you want, regardless of the rights and feelings 
of others ^ 

B. Charaaeristics 

1. You attack people, not problems. 

2. You let anger get out of control. 

3. You demand, not request. 

C. Results 

1. Gives you temporary satisfaction 

2. Offends others 

3. Others fear you and want to avoid you. 
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m. Assertive Communication 

A. Definition: standing up for personal rights and expressing thoughts, feelings and 
beliefs in direct, lionest and appropriate ways which respect the rights of other people 

B. Characteristics 

1. Focus is on problems 

2. Establishes good woridng relationships 

3. Deals appropriately with anger 

4. You express feelings. 
C Results 

1. People will respect you. 

2. Problems have a good chance of being resolved 

3. You feel good about yourself. 
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Class Scheduling 
SCRIPT lA 



(demonstrates PASSIVE style) 



SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 



Well Mary, looks like home economics has an opening fifth hour 
and you need a class then. I think you would like home ec. this 
quarter. It is basic sewing. 

I'm not sure. I never was interested in sewing. 

Well, this quarter they are sewing stuffed animals. I bet if you 
give it a try you will find it interesting and useAil too. 

I'm not sure. 

I don't have much time. Let's give it a try. It is only a ten week 
class. 



MARY: 



O.K. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls.,MN 55417; (612)827-2966. 
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Class Scheduling 
SCRIPT IB 



(demonstrates AGGRESSIVE style) 



SCHOOL CX)UNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
M.\RY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 



Well Mary, looks like home economics has an opening fifth hour 
and you need a class then. I think you would like home ec. this 
quarter. It is basic sewing. 

Are you crazy? I hate sewing! 

I was only suggesting... 

Don't you think I buy clothes in a store like everyone else? I want 
to take one of those computer classes. 

There are no openings. 

You probably didn't read the schedule right! (Mary grabs the 
schedule away and the counselor grabs it back.) 

We can always schedule a study hall, but then you will be missing 
one credit. 

Big deal, I'll never come back here! If I don't graduate it will be 
all your fault! 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpis..MN 55417; (612)827-2966. 
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Class Scheduling 
SCRIPT IC 

(demonstrates ASSERTIVE style) 



SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
MARY: 

SCHOOL COUNSELOr 
MARY: 



Well Mary, looks like home economics has an opening fifth hour 
and you need a class then. I think you would like home ec. this 
quarter. It is basic sewing. 

I never was interested in sewing. I tried it in junior high and it was 
a total flop. I was thinking about that computer class that teaches 
word processing. 

There are no openings then. 

If I talked with the teacher... 

Well, when the program is closed there arc to be no changes. Too 
many students can cause problems. Anyway your gnuies aren't 
real good, and sewing really makes the most sense. 

I think one reason why my grades arcn't good is that when I write 
papers my handwriting is so bad and my spelling isn't too grcat. I 
think using a computer would help. 

I don't know. 

If I talk to Mr. Johnson, the computer teacher, and explain my 
learning disability to hun and he says it is okay, can I take the 
cla? " 

If Mr. Johnson will take responsibility for the program, o.k., but i 
have to know by tomorrow morning. If not, I'll schedule the home 
ec. class. 

I will talk with Mr. Johnson and have him call you this afternoon. 
rU get back to you tomorrow morning. Thanks. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,MpIs..MN 55417; (612) 827-2966. 
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Moving Out 
SCRIPT 2 

(demonstrates PASSIVE style) 

LINDA: Mom, Dad, I want to talk with you. 

MOM: What is it dear? 

LINDA: Where is Dad? 

DAD: I'm here, now what's up? 

LINDA: You both have been really great about me living here while I am going to the 
University. 

MOM: This is your home. 

LINDA: Yes, I know, but I am 20 years old and, well, there is this apartment right by the 
school.. 

MOM: Are you unhappy here? 

LINDA: No, it's not that. 

MOM: Then what? 

LINDA: Well, I just think I want to be on my own and closer to school. 

DAD: How could you afford it? When a i you going to start being realistic? Two years 

of college haven't helped you much. 

MOM: I hear all kinds of things about robberies and rapes in those places. 

LINDA: In what places? 

MOM: You know, campus housing and apartments. I just don't think I could handle the 

worry. 

DAD: Now, now. Look at how you have upset you mother. Can we talk about this 

later? 

LINDA: O.K., but.. 

MOM: With all your problems I know something bad would happen! Just last week I 
heard on the news... 

LINDA: O.K. Mom, O.K. 

DAD: It's settled then. What's for dinner? 

(c) 1986. PACER Center, lie, 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls.,/lN 55417, (612)827-2966. 
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DRS Interview 
SCRIPTS 

(demonstrates ASSERTIVE style) 



DRS COUNSELOR: From the results of your tests it looks like you have difficulty in math and 
reading. I am not sure the electronics program is best 



OLffiNT: 

DRS: 
OLffiNT: 

DRS: 
OLffiNT: 
DRS: 
OLffiNT: 

DRS: 
CLffiNT: 

DRS: 
CLffiNT: 

DRS: 

CLffiNT: 

DRS: 
CLffiNT: 



I know math is a problem, and I guess I read kinda slow, but I really want 
to give this program a try. 

Have you considered other fields such as janitorial or maintenance work? 

I thought about what I want to do, and how much money I will need. You 
can get a really good paying job after two years of electronics training. 

Yes, but you don't have the skills. 

Maybe not right now, but do the tests say I can't leam? 

No, but... 

If the school will take me and has a class I can take to improve my math 
and reading... 

What if they don't improve enough and you waste your time and money? 

Well, after the first quarter if the school doesn't think I can make it, then 
I'll look for something else. Why don't I call the school and see what they 
say. 

All right 

If the school will take me and has classes to improve my math and 
reading, will you cover some of the costs? 

Only if the school will send me a letter saying you are accepted, and I get 
progress reports every two weeks, and at the end of the quarter wc review 
your grades. 

Great! I'll call you after I have met with the school people. Is tliere any 
other information you need about the program? 

I'll need to know about tuition, fees, end financial aid information. 

I'll get that to you. Thanks. 
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Class Scheduling/Adaptive Aids 
SCRIPT 4 

(demonstrates ASSERTIVE style) 



SCHCX)L COUNSELOR; 



UNDA: 



SCHOOL COUNSELOR; 



UNDA; 



SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
LINDA; 

SCHOOL COUNSELOR: 
LINDA; 



Well, Linda, looks like English has an opening fifth hour. You 
need a class then. I think you'd like this one; it's American short 
story authors. 

I already have all my English credits. What I'd really like to take 
is a computer class. 

There are no openings fifth hour. And how would you use the 
computer, anyv 'ay? 

I've already t?iked to Mr. Johnson, the occupational therapist 
about the equipment and the kinds of adaptive aids I need to be 
able to us<: it And, if fifth hour is the problem, I can switch hours 
with wy math class. There's another session of that during fifth 
hour. 

J don't know. I don't think there will be enough time to get the 
equipr ' It adapted for you to use. 

I can find out firora Mr. Johnson how long it will take. 

Well, I'll need to know by tomorrow morning. 

I'll talk to Mr. Johnson and let you know bv this aftemoon. 
Thanks. 
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Personal Care Attendant 
SCRIPT 5 A 

(demonstrates PASSIVE style) 

LINDA: Mom, can I talk with you and Dad about something? 
MOM: What is it. Dear? 
LINDA: Dad, are you listening? 
DAD: Sure, what's up? 

LINDA: You've both been really great about me living here while I'm going to the 
University. 

MOM: Honey, this is your home! 

LINDA: Yes, I know, but I am 20 years old, and well...rd really like to live in the dorm at 
school. 

MOM: At the dotm? Why? Are you unhappy here? 

LINDA: No, it's not that. 

MOM: Then why would you ever want to leave home? 

LINDA: Well, I just want to be more on my own. 

MOM: How could you ever do that? Who would take care of you? 

DAD: Just accept it, Linda* You'll never be able to live away from home. You need too 

much help to get along. 

LINI A: But couldn't I get an aide? 

MOM: Oh, Linda. Don't be ridiculous. You can't trust some stranger! I just don't think 
I could stand worrying about what might happen! 

DAD: Now look what you've done! You've upset your mother. We'll talk about this 

later! 

LINDA: But, Dad...Oh, O.K. 

MOM: With all your problems I just know something awful would happen. Did you 
read about that rape case 'n the papers last week? 

LINDA: O.K., Mom, O.K.! 

DAD: It's settled then. What's for dinner? 

(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls.,MN 55417; (612)827-2966. 
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Personal Care Attendant 
SCRIPT 5B 

(demonstrates AGGRESSIVE style) 

LINDA: Mom, can I talk with you and Dad about something? 
MOM: What is it. Dear? 
LINDA: Dad, ait you listening? 
DAD: Sure, what's up? 

LINDA: YouVe both been really great about me living here while I'm going to the 
University. 

MOM: Honey, this is your home! 

LINDA: Yes, I know, but I am 20 years old, and well,..rd really like to live in the dorm at 
school. 

MOM: At the dorm? Why? Are you unhappy here? 

LINDA: No, it's not that. 

MOM: Then why would you ever want to leave home? 

LINDA: Well, I just want to be more on my own. 

MOM: How could you ever do that? Who would take ca^ of you? 

DAD: Just accept it, Linda. You'll never be able to live away from home. You need too 

much help to get along. 

LINDA: But couldn't I get an aide? 

MOM: Oh, Linda. Don't be ridiculous. You can't trust some stranger! I just don't think 
I could stand worrying about what might happen! 

DAD: Now look what you've done! You've upset your mother. We'll talk about this 

later! 

LINDA: I don't care! My mind's made up. I'm leavjig no matter what you think. 
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Personal Care Attendant 
SCRIPT 5C 

(demonstrates ASSERTIVE style) 

LINDA: Mom, can I talk with you and Dad about soniething? 
MOM: What is it. Dear? 
LINDA: Dad, ait you listening? 
DAD: Sure, what's up? 

UNDA: You Ve both been really great about mc living here while Fm going to the 
University. 

MOM: Honey, this is your home! 

LINDA: Yes, I know, but I am 20 years old, and well...rd really like to live in the dorm at 
school. 

MOM: At the dorm? Why? Are you unhappy here? 
LINDA: No, it's not that 

MOM: Then why would you ever want to leave home? 

LINDA: Well, I want to be more on my own. And it would really help me to be closer to 
school. I waste so much time with all the transportation stuff...all the waiting and 
driving time. I could use that time for studying. 

MOM: How could you ever do that? Who would take care of you? 

DAD: Just accept it, Linda. You'll never be able to live away from home. You need too 

much help to get along. 

LINDA: Just listen a minute, O.K.? I know it's kind of scary, but I've really checked it 
out I can get an aide to help nx. And the dorm is built so I can get around O.K. 
in my chair. 

MOM: But, Linda, you can't trust some stranger! I'd worry too much. 

LINDA: Mom, I know I can get help. The Independent Living Center can help me get an 
attendant And the school has a special office for students with disabilities--there 
are people there who can help too. 

DAD: Let's talk about this i'^ter. Your mother's upset 

LINDA: How about if I set up an appointment at the Independent Living Center and with 
my counselor at school. Then you can find out more about the kinds of help I can 
get 
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DAD: Wcll-wc can at least do that I suppose. 

MOM: I guess that would oe O.K. 
LINDA: Thanks...it really means a lot to me. 
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EMPLOYER 

APPUCANT; 

EMPLOYER 

APPUCANT 

EMPLOYER 

APPLICANT 



Job Interview 

SCRIPT 6A 

(demonstrates PASSIVE style) 

Why did you take special classes in school? 

I'm not really sure. I guess I was not a very good student 

Why weren't you a good student? 

I don't know. Maybe I didn't try hard enough. 

Well, I need someone who is going to work hard. 

Oh! 
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Job Interview 

SCRIPT 6B 

(demonstrates AGGRESSIVE style) 

EMPLOYER: Why did you take special classes in school? 

APPUCANT: What do you need to know for? 

EMPLOYER: I want to know if you will have any problems on the job. 

APPUCANT: WeU. I won't. 
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Job Interview 
SCRIPT 6C 

(demonstrates AGGRESSIVE style) 

ENfPLOYER: Why did you take special classes in school? 

APPLICANT: It is none of your business. 

EMPLOYER: Well, without that infonnation, I don't think I can hire 
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Job Interview 

SCRIPT 6D 

(demonstrates ASSERTIVE style) 



EMPLOYER: 
APPUCANT: 

EMPLOYER: 
APPUCANT: 



Why did you take special classes in school? 

I leaned slower than the other students, but I can learn. It just takes a 
little extra time. Once I learn a job, I'm a real good woiker. 

Do you think you can learn this job? 

Yes, if someone will show me how to do things and be there if I have 
questions. Will I have extra tune if I need it? 



EMPLOYER: 



I think we can arrange for that 
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lEP Meeting 
SCRIPT 7A 



(demonstrates PASSIVE style) 



MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 



Well, Vtn glad you could attend your Individual Education Planning 
meeting, Jane. Do you know what we are going to do here today? 

Sorta. 

We are going to decide what you should be learning during your senior 
year and figure what you will be doing after graduation. What do you 
think you would like to do after you graduate? 

I don't know. 

What interests you? 

I don't know. 

Well, what about home ec. a sewing class? 
Hmm. 

Good. We have an opening. Now what about math? -second hour~that 
should work. 
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lEP Meeting 
SCRIPT 7B 

(demonstrates AGGRESSIVE style) 



MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 



Well, I'm glad you could attend your Individual Education Planning 
meeting, Jane. Do you know what we are going to do here today? 

Sorta. 

We are going to decide what you should be learning during your senior 
year and figure what you will be doing after graduation. What do you 
think you would like to do after you graduate? 

You mean after I get out of this stupid school? 

I don't think your attitude is very helpful. 

Well, I hate this school and no matter what class I have next year, I'm still 
going to hate it! 

We'll never get your schedule planned this way, Jane. 
So, what's it to you? 
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lEP Meeting 
SCRIPT 7C 



(demonstrates ASSERTIVE style) 



MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 



JANE: 

MS. JOHNSON: 
JANE: 



Well, I'm glad you could attend your Individual Education Planning 
meeting, Jane. Do you know what we are going to do here today? 

Sorta. 

We arc go/ng to decide what you should be learning during your senior 
year and. what you will be doing after graduation. What do you 
think you would like to do af:?r you graduate? 

Well, I was thinking about being a maid in a hotel or working in the 
kitchen making salads and things like that. 

Oh, well those are some good ideas. 

Can I take a class r ^xt year to teach me how to be a maid or make salads? 

Well, let's see. Wc have a home economics class. I can check with the 
teacher to sec if she would let you leam salad preparation. How about a 
pre-vocational class where you leam about interviewing and job 
applications? 

That sounds good. I would really like it if I could leam about cooking and 
salad makirig. But if I don't like it, can I change? 

Vf ^1, we can talk about it if you have a problem, ^t's get started and see 
how It goes. Okay? 

Okay, thanks. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. <!,Mpls.,MN 55417; (612)827-2966. 
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DRS Application Interview 
SCRIPT 8A 



DRS COUNSELOR: 
SALLY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 
SALLY: 



(demonstrates PASSIVE style) 



My name is Ann and I work for the Division of Vocational 
Rehahilitation in the Department of Jobs and Training. I help 
people with disabilities find employment In order for you to be 
eligible, you just need to complete these forms and then we will 
evduateyou. Any questions so far? 

WeU ah... 

No questions-great! After you have a vocational evaluation, we 
will figure out what kind of job you can do. I will set up these 
evaluations with your school. Call me in a week and I will tell you 
where to go and when. You just fill these forms out and send them 
back right away. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417; (612) 877-2966. 
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DRS Application Interview 
SCRIPT 8B 



(demonstrates AGGRESSIVE style) 



DRS COUNSELOR: 



SALLY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 
SALLY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 
SALLY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 
SALLY: 



My name is Ann and I work for the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in the Department of Jobs and Training. I help 
people with disabilities find employment In order for you to be 
eligible, you just need to complete these forms and then we will 
evaluate you. Any questions so far? 

I 'm not taking any evaluation or whatever you call it What do 
you need all these forms for anyway? 

To be eligible for VR services, you have fo fill out these forms... 

Can't you just get me a job? 

First you have to fill out these fo^ms and have a vocational 
evaluation. 

I want a job. I don't want to waste time... 

Don't you listen? In order for me to help you, you have to... 

Yeah. I heard what you said but I think this whole thing is dumb 
and a waste of time. Fill out your own dumb form. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls.,MN 55417; (612)827-2966. 
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DRS Application Interview 
SCRIPT 8C 

(demonstrates ASSERTIVE style) 



DRS COUNSELOR: 



SALLY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 



SALLY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 
SALLY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 
SAIXY: 

DRS COUNSELOR: 



My name is Ann and I work for the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in the Department of Jobs and Training. I help 
people with disabilities find employment In order for you to be 
eligible, you just need to complete these forms and then we will 
evaluate you. Any questions so far? 

I am not suie I understand what you mean. What do you do again? 

I am a vocadonal lehab counselor. My job is to help people with 
disabilities get jobs. I wanted to meet with you before you get out 
of school so we can figure out what kind of help you might nc^ 
getting or keeping a job. 

Okay. You said something about an evaluation or something like 
that. I don't do real good on tests. 

Well/a vocidonal evaluation is kind of like a test, but you take a 
vocational evaluation so that we can figure out what you are good 
at, what you are interested in and what may be hard for you. 

Well, math and spelling are hard for me and I'm not real sure 
what I am good at 

I bet a vocational evaluation would help us plan for after 
graduation. You said you had problems spelling. Would filling 
out a form be a problem? 

Yes it would. I need help filling out forms. 

Okay. Let's do it together. I'll ask the questions and write down 
your answers. 
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Section Six: 
Project Evaluation 
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Project Evaluation, A Summary 



As a special pioject funded by the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services, PACER was 
required to evaluate all components of our Students in Transition Using Planning program. Included for 
your lefeicnce are samples of all the evaluation forms. 



Evaluation of the iKoject be the trainers invdved two components. The first was the Trogram 
Information" form. Tiie lead trainer compleied this fom which gave basic descriptive data about die 
training particqnnts. The second component was an evaluation of each of die three training sessions. The 
program for students with learning disabilities or physical handicaps included a 6-7 question evahiation to 
be completed after each session on Future Planning, Disability Rights and Self-Advocacy/Conununication 
Sldlls. The program for students with mental retardation included a 6-10 question evaluation to be used 
following each session on Future Planning, Rehabilitation Services, and Social Work Services. 



The student evaluation of the program consisted of three questions to be answered after eadi class session. 
The evaluation was used for all students, including students widi physical handicaps, learning disabilities 
and mental retardation* The questions were read aloud to the students. Additionally, it was explained to 
students that the puipc^ of the evaluation is tt> get their lieelings about how useful the class was to them 
and what changes could be made for improving the class for other students in the future. 



During the Ifirst year of the iHoject, 35 students with learning disabilities and 22 students with physical 
handicaps participated in the {Hogram. Program evaluations were completed by IS teachers during year 
one. A total of 331 students participated in the iHoject during die second year, including 198 students with 
learning disabilities, 55 with mild mental retardation, 8 with physical handicaps and 70 with emotional and 
behavior disorders. The iHoject was evaluated by 26 teachers during year two. This trainers notebook was 
completed during the diird year while the pilot program fa students with hearing impairments was taking 
place. Results will be available in PACER Center's Annual Repcvt (1987-88). 

The majority of students liked the program and felt what they learned was useful. Students reported that 
the future planning activity helped them think about the future. Many students commented that the activity 
brought the future more into focus and foiceo ti^m to think about future opticns-*something they hadn't 
f(Hmerly done. Typical student responses included: 

"I enjoyed it It helps me think about what I need to do." 

"It helps you plan your future." 

"I feel this class has helped me a kH." 

"I know my rights and what I should get" 

"It helped me because I had no idea about the law." 

"I learned about myself, and feel a lot better and more confident now than I did before.*' 
"It will help you try to not lose your control all the time." 
"Learned how to talk to people." 
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Trainer evaluation of Ae program for students with ieaminff ^^i,Qfl^iHfii>« indicated that of the three sessions, 
(1. Future Planning, 2. Rights, and 3. Communication Styles) the third session on GMnmunicaiiOT 
was considered to be the most effective session. Trailers reported that students responded very positively 
to the content of the materials jnescnted and the lok jrfaying activity used to portray different 
communication styles. 

The second session on Rights was considered by the trainers to be the least effective of the three sessions. 
The information covered in this session is somewhat technical and requires students to view themselves as 
a person with a disability and, therefore, protected by certain disability rights. Students unaccustomed to 
considering themselves as disabled had difficulty in understanding the relevance of the information 
presented in this session. 

The optional session on What is a Leaminp nij^^^lii^? (Learning Disability Outline Addendum) was 
developed to help clarify for students what their disability is and how it may affect their lives. With this 
type of infcmnation, students may be better prepared to understand the relevance of the information on 
rights which may protect them from discrimination based jn their disability. 

The session on Future Planning was seen by trainers as effective in helping students identify future options 
and helping students understand the goals they need to set in ordw to obtain the life style they wish to 
achieve. 

The overiiead transparencies used in each of the three sessions were reported to be very effective as a 
means of communicating ideas visually to students. For the most part, teachers modified the student 
material to meet the specific needs of the students participating. Modifications included increased time on 
the materials, development of additional activities and the inclusion of outside speakers. 

Among teachers of students with physical disabilities, there was strong agreement that the three sessions 
presented useful infcmnation at an appropriate age level to students, using a formal that held the student's 
interest The second session on Disability Rights was perceived as more ^licable to students with 
physic^ handicaps. Conunents inchided: 

''Our students were very interested, and I think pleased to know about their rights." 

The teacher evaluations for the program for students with mental retardation rated positively the variety of 
presentation methods utilized, including lecture, use of tran^tjarencies, role play, student interaction and 
handout materials. Teachers felt that topics presented were relevant to student needs and interests and that 
rqjetition of concepts helped to reinforce learning. Suggestions for improving the training include 
allowing additional time for students to practice communication skills and to provide more opportunities 
for student feedback. 
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Program Information 

for Students with Learning Disabilities or Physical Handicaps 

Training Site: 

Training Dates: 

Lead Trainer 

L )^lK)piesented the training? Check those that ^)ply. 

Mainstream secondary tracher 

Special education teacher 

¥mxii of student^oung adult with a disability 

Person with a disability 

Other (please spcdfy) 



2. If a person with a disability served as a co-trainer, describe briefly: 
Age 



Disability^ 



School status. 



Employment status . 



3. List the number of students from each disability group who participated in the training program: 

Learning disabled 

Physically handicapped 

Mentally retarded 

Hearing impaired/deaf 

Other (^ify number and disability) 



Total students trained 



5. How did you present the three sessions? 



Three days in a row 

Alternate days, (i.e. Monday, Wednesday, Friday) 

Over several weeks 

Other (please describe) 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417, (612) 827-2966. 
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Teacher Evaluation 

SESSION 1: Future Planning 



Training Silc 

Training Date 

1. How effective was the Future Invention exercise in helping the students identify options to consider for future 
planning? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

2. How effective was the Future Invention exercise in helping the students understand the goals they need to set in 
order to obtain the lifestyle they wish to have? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

3. If a person with a disability served as a co-trainer, describe that person's role in the Future Planning session. 
Check those that apfAy: 

Related personal experiences to support the lead trainer's iHesentation 

Presented a portion of the curriculum as outlined (specify outline sections) 

Presented the curriculum as lead trainer 

4. Were the overhead transparencies an effective visual aid? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

5. Did you modify the curriculum outline for your presentation? 
Yes No If yes, describe briefly the changes you made: 



6. What suggestions do you have for improving tlae Future Planning session? 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417, (612) 827-2966. 
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Teacher Evaluation 

SESSION 2: Disability Rights 



Training Site 

Training Date 

1. Was the training effective in helping the students learn the laws that protect their civil rights? 
Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

2. Was the training effective in teaching students about the community resource necessary to meet their individual 
needs? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

3. If a person with a disability served as a co-trainer, describe that person's role in the Disability Rights session. 
Check those that spply: 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

4. Were the overhead transparencies an effective visual aid? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

5. Did you modify the curriculum outline for your presentation? 
Yes No If yes, describe briefly the changes you made: 



6. What suggestions do you have for improving the Disability Rights session? 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc. 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417, (612) 827-2966. 
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Teacher Evaluation 

SESSION 3: Self-Advocacy/Communication SkUls 



Training Site 

Training Date 

1. Was the training effective in helping the students identify passive, aggressive and assertive communication 
styles? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Na effective 

2. Was the training effective in helping students identify how Ccelii^s and attitudes effect the way they 
communicate? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

3. If a person with a disability served as a co-trainer, describe that person's role in the Self- Advocacy/ 
Communication Skills session. Check those that ^ly: 

^Related personal experiences to supp(»t the lead trainer's presentation. 

__Piesented a portion of the curriculum as outlined (specify oudine sections) 



__Presented the curriculum as a lead trainer. 

4. Were the overhead transparencies an effective visual aid? 

Very effective Effective Some-jvhat effective Not effective 

5. Did you modify the curriculum outline for your presentation? 
Yes No If yes, describe briefly the changes you made: 
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6. What suggestions do you have for improving the Disability Rights session? 



7. How would you rate the ef fectlvcness of the total student training curriculum (3 sessions)? 
Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 
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Program Information 

For Students with Mental Retardation 



Training Site: 
Training Dates: 
Lead Trainer 



L Who presented the training? Check thofs that q)ply. 

Mainstream secondary teacher 

Special education teacher 

Parent of stiident^oung adult with a disability 

Person with a disability 

Other (please q)ecify) 

2. If a person with a disability served as a co-trainer, describe briefly: 
Age 



Disability. 



School status 



Employment status 



3. List the number of students from each disability group who participated in the training program: 

Learning disabled 

Hiysically handicapped 

Mentally retarded 

Hearing impaired/deaf 

Other (specify number and disability) 

4. Total students rained 

5. How did you present the three sessions? 
Three days in a row 

Alternate days, (i.e. Monday, Wednesday, Friday) 

Over several weeks 

Other (please describe) 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls.,^4N 55417,(612)827-2966. 
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Teacher Evaluation 

SESSION 1: Future Planning 

Training Site 

Training Date 

1. How effective was the Futuie Invention exercise in helping the students identify options to consider for future 
planning? 

Very ^eciive Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

2. How effective was the lEP role play in helping students identify passive, aggressive and asseitive 
communication styles? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

3. Were the overhead fansparencies an effective visual aid? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

4. Did you modify the curriculum outline for your presentation? 
Yes No If yes, describe briefly the changes you made: 



S. What suggestions do you have for improving Session 1? 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls.. MN 55417, (612) 827-2966. 
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Teacher Evaluation 

SESSION 2: Division of Rehabilitation Services 

Training Site 

Training Date 

1. How effective was the DRS rolqjlay in hewing students identify passive, aggressive and assertive 
communication styles? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

2. How effective was the roleplay as a means of helping students understand DRS services? 
Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

3. How effective were the student roIepla>s in helping students identify passive, aggressive and assertive 
communication styles? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

4. Were the overhead transparencies an effective visual aid? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effecuve 

5. Did you modify the curriculum outline for yc v. presentation? 
Yes No If yes, describe briefly the changes you made: 



6. What suggestions do you have for improving Session 2? 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc. 4826 Chicago Ave. S.» Mpls., MN 55417, (612) 827-2966. 
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Teacher Evaluation 

SESSION 3: Social Work Services 



Training Site ^ 

Training Date 

1. How effective v/as the social woit exercise in helfHng students identify areas in which they may need 



Verycfi ective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

2. How effective were th.? student/social worker roIq)lays in helping students verbalize their needs for 
assistance? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

3. Were the overhead transparencies an effeclive visual aid? 

Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 

4. Did you modify the curriculum outline for your presentation? 
^es No If yes, describe briefly the changes you made: 



5. What suggestions do you have for improving S^sion 3? 



assistance? 
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6. Is the infonnation provided in the handouts useful for Ae students to know? 
Very useful Useful Somewhat useful Not useful 



7. Art there specific handouts which you found particularly useful? 



8. What suggestions do you have for improving the handouts? 



9. How would you rate the effectiveness of the total student training curriculum (3 sessions)? 
Very effective Effective Somewhat effective Not effective 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417, (612) 827-2966 
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Student Evaluation 

SESSION 1 

AGE 

DATE 

Plea.^ "nswer the following questions: 

1. Did you like this class session? 

Yes No 

2. Did this class session give you any new ideas to thinic about? 

Yes No I'm Not Sure 

3. Do you think that what you heard in diis class session will help you after you get out of high 
school? 

Yes No I'm Not Sure 

4. Please write any ats you have about this class session. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S.,Mpls.,MN 55417 (612)827-2966 
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Student Evaluation 
SESSION 2 

AGE 

DATE 

Please answer the following questions: 

1. Did you like this class session? 

Yes No 

2. Did this class session give you any new ideas to think about? 

Yes No I'm Not Sure 

3. Do you think that what you heard in this class session will help you after you get out of high 
school? 

Yes No I'm Not Sure 

4. Please write any comments you have about this class session. 



(c) 1986. PACER Center, Inc.. 4826 Chicago Ave. S..Mpls..MN 55417 (612)827 2966 
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Student Evaluation 

SESSION 3 

AGE 

DATE 

Please answer the following questions: 

1. Did you like this class session? 

Yes No 

2. Did this class session give you any new ideas to think about? 

Yes No I'm Not Sure 

J. Do you think that what you heard in this class session will help you after you get out of high 
school? 

Yes No I'm Not Sure 

4. Please write any comments you have about this class session. 



(C) 1986. PACER Center, Inc., 4826 Chicago Ave. S., Mpls., MN 55417 (612) 827-2966 
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Section Seven: 
Appendix 



APPENDIX 



Laws 

T16 "Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act" 
Public Law 98-524 

Useful Information for Parents of Students with Disabilities 

T27 "Residential Options for Persons with. Mental Retardation" 
T32 "Guardianship: An important issue to consider" 
T33 "Learning to Make Decisions: Students and the DEP" 
T42 "Supplemental Security Income" 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEEDS 
OF STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS: 
SPECIFICALLY ADDRESSED BY CARL PERKINS ACT 



The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, a federal law with important implications for 
handicapped students, has taken effect this year and will influence the way in which 
federal dollars for vocational education programs are spent in Minnesota. 

Like previous laws, this one continues a requirement that ten percent of federal money 
for vocational education ot set aside for the special vocational programming needs of 
handicapped students. The Perkins Act, however, has some new provisions that are even 
more encouraging for special education students. 

Let's first, however, take a look at some background information about vocational 
education. A parent who has become knowledgeable about the special education structure 
will find him/herself facing a new system when s/he becomes involved in vocational 
education. The two system.s are quite separate in Minnesota. 

On the executive level of state government, the State Board of Vocational Technical 
Education has responsibility for implementing the Carl Perkins Act and for deciding what 
portion of federal money will go to post-secondary vocational programs and what portion 
to programs on the secondary level. The Vocational/Technical Board is responsible for 
the 38 AVTI schools in Minnesota. The Board implements the Perkins Act at the 
secondary level through a contract with the State Board of Education. 

Administratively, the state's Divisions of Special Education and of Vocational Education 
are separate entities within the Department of Education. 

Consumers have a voice on a State Council on Vocational Technical Education, a council 
required by the Perkins Act. One member of the 13 person council must be a 
representative of special education. The Council is to advise the Board and make reports 
concerning policies the state should follow to strengthen vocational education with 
particular attention to programs for the handicapped. 

Vocational and special education overlap in the recurring recognition throughout the 
Perkins Act of the vocational n^eds of handicapped students. Each state must ensure that 
the vocational education system provides equal access to handicapped students (among 
others) in recruitment, enrollment, and placement activities and to th*; full range of 
vocational programs available to other students at both the secondary and post-secondary 
levels. 

According to the Perkins Act, those school districts which conduct vocational education 
programs and, thus, receive federal money relayed through the state, must provide the 
vocational education programs in the least restrictive environments - that is, programs for 
all students must be adapted for the special needs of students with handicaps; students 
with handicaps are not to be automatically segregated in their ov/n programs. Further, 
vocational education services must be included in a student's lEP when his/her need for 
such services has been established. 
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When a handicapped student has reached ninth grade, by the latest, his/her parents must 
be informed of vocational education opportunities. Each handicapped student who enroPs 
in vocai -^nal education shall receive: 



1) a vocational assessment of interests arid abilities 

2) special services, including curriculum modifications, 

3) guidance, counseling, and career development activities provided by professionally 
trained counselors, and 

4) counseling services to ease the transition from school to work. 

Other Perkins Act requirements of students with handicaps are: 

♦Fifty-seven percent of the federal vocational education state grant money is to be used 
to help conduct ongoing programs; of that money, ten percent must be set aside for the 
special programming need*! of handicapped students. 

*The other 43 percent of the state grant money is to be used for improving programs. 

a. ) Included in the latter category is a provision for funds to be used to support 
placement services (including special services for handicapped students) for 
students who've completed vocational education programs. 

b. ) Funds may also be used to support training to increase the competency of 
vocational education teachers, counselors, and administrators with special 
emphasis on the integration of education. 

Minnesota is currently receiving federal money for vocational education programs, and 
the state plan now under development for school year 1986-87 will have to be in 
compliance with the Perkins provisions for special education students. 

Implementation of the Carl Perkins Act is important to you as the parent of a 
handicapped student - and extremely important in the successful transition of your son 
or daughter form the school setting to the adult community. 



98 STAT. 2450 PUBUC LAW 98-524— OCT. 19, 1984 

"(2) describe the coordination with relevant propamB con- 
29 use 1501 xlucted under the Job Training Part lerthip Act and the Adult 

nou* Education Act, to avoid duplication. 

;^(t use 1201 "(b) Each 5uch local application shall be available for review and 

Pubi c comment by interested Darties, including the appropriate adminis- 

inspection trative entity under the Job Training Partnership Act. 

"(cXl) Eligible recipients providing relatively few vocational edu- 
cation programs, rervices, and activities funded with limited total 
Federal and State funds may, as determined Hy the State board, be 
exempt from the requirements of subsection (a) or (b) or both. 

"(2) Each Sute board shall identify in its State plan the appropri- 
ate criteria for determining such exemptions. 

tUTLE H-rBASIC STATE GRANTS FOB-VOCATIONAL 
.JEDUCATION 

'Tajit a— Vocational Education OppORTUNrriES 

"USXS OP PUKDS 

20 use 2331 "Sec. 201. (a) From the portion of the allotment of each State 
Ante, p 2438 Under section 101 available for this part, each State shall provide 
vocational education services and activities designed to meet the 
special needs of groups of individuals specified in subsection (b). 

"(b) Tc meet the needs identified in the State plan, each State 
shall use the portion of its allotment available for this part in imy 
fiscal year to provide vocational education services and activities 
designed to meet the special needs of, and to enhance the participa- 
tion of— 

"(1) handicapped individuals; 
"(2) disadvantaged individuals; 
"(3) adults who are in need of training and retraining; 
(4) individuals who are single parenu or homemakers; 
"(5) individuals who participate in programs designed to 
eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education; and 
"(6) criminal offenders who are serving in a correctional 
institution. 

"(cXl) Each State shall use the portion of its allotment available 
for this part in any fiscal year for handicapped individuals only for 
the Federal share of expenditures limited to supplemental or addi- 
tional staff, equipment, materials, and services not provided to other 
individuals in vocational education that are essential for handi- 
capped individu \£ participate in vocational education. If the 
conditions o^* handicapped students require a separate program, 
each State may use sucn funds for the Federal share of the costs of 
the services and activities in separate vocational education pro- 
grams for handicapped individuals which exceed the average aver- 
age per-pupU expenditures for regular serviou and activities of the 
eligiDle recipient' 

"(2) Each State shall use the portion of its allotment available for 
this part in any fiscal year for disadvantaged mdividuals only for 
the Federal sl«are of expenditures limited to supplemental or addi- 
tional staff, equipment, materials, and services not provided to other 
individuals in vocational education that are essential for disadvan- 
taged individuals to participate in vocational education. If the condi- 
tions of disadvantaged individuals require a separate program, each 
Slate may use such funds for the Federal share of the costs of the 
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services and activities in separate vocational education programs for 
disadvantaged individuals which exceed the average per^pupil ex* 
penditures for regular services and activities of the eligible recipi- 
ent. 

"(dXl) Each State may use the portion of its allotment available 
for this part for any fiscal year for the improvement of vocational 
education services and activities designed to provide equal access to 
quality vocational education to disadvantaged individuals, the costs 
of services and activities which apply the latest technological ad- 
**ances to courses of instruction, and, subject to the provisions of 
aragraph (2), the acquisition of modern machinery and tools. 

'*(2) Funds available to each recipient under this part for the 
disadvantaged may be expended for the acquisition of modem ma- 
chinery and tools in schools at which at least 75 percent of the 
students enrolled are economically disadvantaged/ 

"(eXl) Each State shall use the portion of its allotment available 
for this part to provide, improve, and expand adult and posisecond- 
ary vocational eiducation services and activities to train and retrain 
adults. 

"(2) Funds used for the purpose described in subsection (a) may be 
used for services and aaivi.ies developed in coordii^^tion with the 
State agency administering title III of the Job Training Partnership 
Act. 

*'(3) Funds for services and activities under this section may be 
used for— 

"(A) additional training under title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act; 

"(B) vocational education programs for training or retraining 
adults, including programs for older individuals and displaced 
homemakers; 

"(C) the costs of serving adults in other vocational education 
programs, including paying the costs of instruction or the costs 
of keeping school facilities open longer; 

"(D) individuals who have completed or left high school and 
who are enrolled in organized programs of study for which 
credit is given toward an associate or other degree, but which 
programs are not designed as baccalaureate or higher degree 
programs; and 

"(£) individuals who have already entered the labor market, 
or have completed or left high school, and who are not described 
in clause (D). 

"(0 Each State may only use the portion of its allotment available 
for this part to— 

"(1) provide, subsidize, reimburse or pay for vocational educa- 
tion and training activities, including basic literacy instruction 
and necessary educational materials, that will furnish single 
parents and homemakers with marketable skills; 

"(2) make grants to eligible recipients for expanding voca- 
tional education services when this expansion directly increases 
the eligible recipients* capacity for providing single parents and 
homemakers with marketable skills; 

"(3) make grants to community-based organizations for the 
provision of vocational education services to smgle parents and 
homemakers, if the State determines that the community^based 
organization has demonstrated effectiveness in providing com- 
parable or related services to single parents and homemakers, 
taking into account the demonstrated performance of such an 
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orpar^ttation in tomtf of C06t. the quality of training w»d the 

'%'Se''?o^t\onff3'^^^^^^^^ t^aining more aca»sibje 
tc, iirJare^STand homemakers by a^isung them w.th child 
care or transportation aervices or by organizing and •ched^hng 
programs «> that such programs ar« more accessible or 
' "(5^^ pSvide information to single parents and homemade™ to 
inform them of vocationfJ educaUon programs and related sup- 

"(iTfhat^SSon of the allotment described in secUon 202(5) shall 
be available for- ^^.^^.^ ^ ^j. .^^^^ bias 

and si^JeStyping in secondary and posUeccndary vocaUonal 

*^"(? vSSitional education programs, services, and activities for 
girU anTwomen. aged 14 through 25. d^iffned to enable the 
Mrticipants to support themselves and their fam.lies; and 
'^ •^S) support services for individuals participating in voca- 
tiona SSwtion programs, services, and activiti«d«cribed m 
clauses (1) and (2) including dependent-care services and trans- 

The ?SSrement with respect to age limitations ^^J^^;^^^^^'^^'^ 
(2) of subsection (a) may be waived whenever the 'pd*^"*' °^ 
scribed in section llKbXl) determines that the waiver is essential to 

"^htlf E^cf StSe^mSy ^^^^^^ of its allotment available 

r ♦^ic n^^ in anv fisc2^ year l^or basic skills instruction for 
?ia't^^na^SuStion^S;^^^^^^^^ to their inst^^tional 

i?Sam whVnever the State board determines that such >n?truct on 
Tn^^^r? to ca?ry out the purposes described in subseaion (b) of 

'^"(9"fri?h State may use the portion of its allotment available for 
thii iart^n a^v nSfyttr for Sie provision of educational training 
hfouira'a^^g'eSis'"^^^^^^^^ 

nrivft^ nostsecondary education^ insututions. and employers wnen 
Ever s^c^Sutffi or employee can make » "^'^'f^ ^"'■"^i'; 
Ion to obu:ining the objectives of the Sute pl^ and wn prov de 
subsiantialiy equivalent training at a lesser cost, or can jtomob 
SuiSnent or wrvices not available in pubhc institutions, 
^"/nm VcSaUonal education services and activities described in 

subSonlSrsKll. to the extent P-X'lSon'wol^t^/ 
programs such as cooperative vocational education, wo.k-stuoy. ano 

'^P^cS^iSaSrSon services -d activiti^ d«cnbed 
section (b) may include placement services for studenU who have 
successfully completed vocational education programs. 

"Sec 202. From the portion of the allotment of each State avail- 

ab»«f-,^'lf*j2.?e;^^^^^^ for this title shall be 

r.^'i\^r»^u'Sf Sffi'^ available for disadvan- 

""^'^S) 12 iiSf'of such/unds shall be available for adults who 
are in need of training and retraining; 
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"(4) 8.5 percent of such funda shall be available for individuals 
who are single parenU and homemakers; 

"(5) 3.5 percent of such funds shall be available for individuals 
who are participants in programs designed to eliminate sex bias 
and stereot3rping in vocational education; and 

'*(6) i. percent of such funds shall be made available for 
criminal offenders who are in correctional institutions. 



VWITHIN BIATi; AUjOCATIOK 

"Sec. 203. (aXlXA) The State board shall allocate the 10 percent of 
the amount allotted to the State and available for this title for 
vocational education services and activities for the handicappea to 
eligible recipients in accordance with the provisions of this para- 
graph. 

"(B) Of the amount allocated under this paragraph — 

"(i) 50 percent of such amount shall be allocated to eligible 
recipients on the basis of the relative number of economically 
disadvantaged individuals enrolled in each eligible recipient in 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in which the determina- 
tion is made to the total number of such individuals enrolled in 
all eligible recipients within the State iii such year; and 

"(ii) 50 percent shall be allocated on the basis of the relative 
number of handicapped students served in vocational education 
programs bv each ehgible recipient within the State in the fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the determination is 
made as compared to the total number of such individuals 
served by all eligible recipients within the State in such year. 
"(2XA) The State board shall allocate the 22 percent of the amount 
allotted to the State and available for this title for vocational 
education services and activities for the disadvantaged to eligible 
recipients in accordance with the provisions of this paragraph. 
*'(j3) Of the amount allocated under this paragraph — 

"(i) 50 percent of such amount shall be allocated to eligible 
recipients on the basis of the relative number of economically 
disadvantaged individuals enrolled in each eligible recipient in 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in which "he determina- 
tion is made compared to the total number of such individuals 
enrolled in all eligible recipients within the State in such year; 
and 

"(ii) 50 percent shall be allocated on the basis of the rela- 
tive number of disadvantaged individuals and individuals with 
limited English proficiency served in vocational education pro- 
grams by each eligible recipient within the State in the fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the determination is 
made as compared to the total number of such individuals 
served bv all eligible recipients within the State in such vear. 
"(3) The State board shall assure that sums allocated among 
eligible recipients pursuant to this subsection shall be used by an 
eli^ble recipient for vocational education services and activities for 
inaividuals with limited English proficiency in the same proportion 
as the number of individuals with Umited fjiglish proficiency served 
by each eligible recipient within the State in the fiscal year preced- 
ing the fiscal year for which the- determination is made bears to the 
population of the State in that year. 

(4) Each local educational agency shall use, to the extent feasible, 
community-based organizations of demonstrated effectiveness, in 
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addition to other eligible recipients, for the use of funds available 
under this part in areas of tae State in which there is an aoeence of 
sufficient vocational educating- Vciiiucs t in which the vocational 
education programs do nol adequauly address the needs of disad- 
vantaged students, or in which the local educational agency deter- 
mines that the commitnity-b^sed organization can beticr serve 
disadvantaged students. . j . /• j 

-(5) Each local educational agency is authorized to use funds 
allocated undei paragrapn (1) of this subsection ^cr joint projects 
with one or more other local educational agencies. 

"(b) The State board xaay encourage any elitfible recipient within 
the State which is eligible to receive a grant under this F ^ ^^ich is 
$1,000 or l€55 !n any fiscal year to operr*^ programs 'ointly with 
another eligible recipient. . . ^ t . i. e 

•'(c) The bute board shall establish criteria for the distribution of 
the remaining amount of the allotment of the State available for 
this part to eligible recipients and to community-based organizations 
Anu D 2.50 pursuant to section 201(cX3) within the State for the purposes 
Anu, p 2452. described in clauses (3). (4). (5). and (6) of section 202. 

*'cusraix rog sehvices anh activities k)r tkx handicapped and 

fOa THL Dl&ADVAKTACEO 

20 use 2334 ''Sec 204. (a) The State hoard shall, with respect to Aat portion of. 
^nl*. p.2453. the allotment distributed in accordance with section 2C3(a)^ for 
vocational education services and activities for handicapped individ- 
uals and disadvantaged individuals, provide assurances that— 

'•(1) equal access will be provided to handicapped' and disad- 
vantaged individuals in recruitment, enrollment, and place- 
ment activities; , , ^. J J J- J 
"(2) equal access will be provided to handicapped and disad- 
vantaged individuals to the full range of vocational programs 
available to nonhandicapped and nondisadvantaged individuals, 
including occupationally specific courses cf study, cooperative 
education, and apprenticeship programs; and _ 

••(3XA) vocational education programs and activities for 
handicapped individuals will be provided in the least restrictive 
environment in accordance with section 612(5XB) of the Educa- 
20 use 1412. tion of the Handicapped Act and wUl. whenever approprute. be 

^ included as a component of the indwidualiiad educauon plan 

20 use 1414. required under section 612tt) and secuon 614(aX5) of such Act; 

••(B) vocational education planning for handicapped individ- 
uals will be coordinated between appropriate representatives of 
vocational education and special education. 
''(b) Each local educational age: cy shall, with respect to that 
portion of the allotment distributed in accordance with section 
Anu. p 245S. 203(a) for vocational education ^rvices and activities for handi- 
capped mdividuals and disadvantaged individuals, provide informa- 
tion to handicapped and disadvantaged students and parents of such 
students concerning the opportunities available in vocational educa- 
tion at least one year before the students enter the grade level in 
which vocational education programs are firs: generally available in 
*\e State, h nt ir. no #v#nt later t hAn th» l^pnnlnr nf th# ninth 
yrflri^. to ^yth#r vn^^ ^^ ouTremcnts ic r eiigibiiiiy for enroument 
in such vocational education programs. 
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^*(c) Each student who enrolls in vocational education programs 
and to whom subsection (b) applies shall receive— 

assessment of the interests, abiiities. and special needs of 
such student vnth respect to compieUng successfully the voca- 
tional Audition program; 

**C2) special services, including adaptation of curriculum, in- 
struction, equipment, and facilities, designed to meet the needs 
described in clause (1); 

"(3) guidance, counseling, and career development activities 
conducted by professionally trained counselors who are associ- 
ateid with the provision of such special services; and 

"'(4) counseling services designed to facilitate the transition 
from school- to post-;xhool employment and career opportuni- 
ties. 

"Part B— Vocation/x Education Program Improvement, 
Innovation, and EbcPANSjON 

**VSl^ or FUNDS 

"Sec. 251. (a) From the portion of the allotment of each State 20USC2341. 
under section 101 available for this part from amounts appropriated ^'('^ P 
pursuant to section 3(a) for each fiscal year, each State may use Anu, p. 2437. 
funds so available to meet the needs identified in the State pl&n 
for- 

"(1) the improvement of vocational education programs 
within the Sute designed to improve the quality of vocational 
education, including high-technology programs involving an in- 
dustry-education partnership as described in part D of title III, Poxt. p. 2462. 
apprenticeship training programs, and the provision of techni- 
cal assrcance; 

'\2) the expansion of vocational education activities necessary 
to meet student needs and the introduction of new vocational 
education programs, particularly in economically depressed 
urban and rural areas of the Sute; 

'*(3) the introduction of new vocational education programs, 
particularly in economically depressed urban and rural areas; 

**(4) the creation or expansion of programs to train workers in 
skilled occupations needed to revitalize businesses and indus- 
tries or to promote the entry of new businesses and industries 
into a StaU or community; 

''(5) exemplary and innovative programs which stress new 
and emerging technologies and which are designed to 
strengthen vocational education services and activities; 

'*(6) the improvement and expansion of postsecondary and 
adult vocational education programs and related services for 
out-of-5Chool youth and adults, which may include upgrading 
the skills of (A) employed workers, (B) workers who are unem- 
ployed or threatened with unemployment as a result of techno- 
logical change or industrial dislocation, (C) workers with limited 
English pronciencY, and (D) displaced homemakers and single 
heads of nouseholos; 

'*(?) the improvement and expansion of career counseling and 
guidance autn .red by part D of title 111; 

"(8) programs relating to curriculum development in v^a- 
tional education within the State, including the application of 
basic skills training; 
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RESIDENTIAL OPTIONS FOR PERSONS WITH MENTAL 

RETARDATION 



As the parent of a son or daughter who is mentally retarded, you will need to consider at 
some time how he/she will live independently in the community, or what kinds of 
supportive living services will be available to enable him/her to attain as much 
independence as possible. 

There are thre. major factors that will influence what types of service may be available 
to your son or daughter. First, some residential services are available only to those who 
are eligible for mediwal assistance and county mental retardation services. Secondly, 
service options are based on the level of care your son/daughter will need. The Family 
Subsidy program aids families in keeping mentaHy retarded children at home rather than 
placing them in a residential facility. For those who need some supervision and training 
to live independently but oo not aced care 24 hours a day, Semi-Indepcndcnt Living 
Services (SILS) may ht an option you will want to learn more about. Is it necessary for 
your son/daughter to have 24 hour care and supervision? At one time, Regional Centers 
(state hospitals) were the only option. Now, community-based waivered services or 
placement ip an Intermediate Care Facility are options you may need to consider. 

The third factor influencing the type of residential services available is the funding level 
for the programs. Sinc<? programs may not have funding adequate to meet the demand for 
--ervices, waiting lists art common. It is important to consider residential needs early, and 
begin planning well before your son/daughter is actually ready to move into the 
community. 

Let's look in more detail at the following options: 

1) Family Subsidy 

2) Semi-Indeptndent Living Services (SILS) 

3) Waivered Services: The Title 19 Medicaid Waiver is addressed more 
completely in a separate article. To learn more about this program, 
request PACER*s article entitled •'Waivered Services". 

4) Irtcrmediate Care Facility for Mentally Retarded Persons (ICF/MR) 

5) Regional Service Centers 
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FAMILY SUBSIDY PROGRAM 



What is the Family Subsidy Program? 

This program provides financial assistance to families to enable them to care for their 
mentally retarded children up to age 22 at home. The Department of Human Services 
pays eligible families a monthly allowance for certain costs of home care for children 
who are at risk of placement in a 24-hour care facility if the service cannot be provided 
at home. 

What costs can be covered? 

Costs such as medical equipment, respite care, transportation and special diets are 
examples of the kinds of care that may be covered. 

Who is eligible to receive a Family Subsidy? 

Eligibility for the program is based on the needs of the family in their ability to provide 
the necessary level of care in the home. The severity of the persons handicap and his/her 
pofential for development are also considered The program is nai based on financial 
need. 

Who pays the costs of the Family Subsidy Program? 

Except for administrative costs which are paid by individual counties, the Family Subsidy 
is a state-funded program. Individual counties can decide whether they want lO 
participate in the program or not. 
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^^SEMI-INDEPENDENT LIVING SERVICES 
FOR MENTALLY RETARDED PERSONS (SILS) 



What are Semi-Indepeodent Living Services? 

"^i* '■"•"s provide intensive support and training to mentally retarded clients 18 years 

of age and over to enable them to learn to live independently in the community or to 
maintain semi-independence. 

Who cdn receive SILS? 

Clients must be eligible for Medical Assistance and for services from the Department of 
Human Services, Division for Persons with Developmental Disabilities. Clients eligible 
do not require daily svnPPrt SCrvipgs, but are unable to live independently 
Without some training or occasional support. 

What services are provided? 

Each client in a SILS program must have an Individual Program Plan based on assessed 
needs. Assessments must be made annually and program goals and objectives are to be 
reviewed on a quarterly basis. The pian specifies the level of training needs in areas such 
as meal planning, preparation and shopping, first-aid skills, money management, self- 
admimstration of medication, use of transportation, use of leisure time, personal hygiene 
or other daily living skills. F«i«»""ai nygicnc, 

Where do clients receiving SILS live? 

ni^n!! ^if! 'u^'" T " °' apartments, in rooming houses or foster homes. 

SILS clients often share living arrangements with other persons who are mentally 
retarded. It is helpful to remember that SILS i. a mi.or ..smsi, not a specific p5ace to 

I've heard of SLA's. Is .t the same thing SILS? 

^'Vul""'""" confused with a similar type of assistance provided under the Title 19 
Medicaid Waiver program. The waiver provides supported living services (SLS, formerly 
called Supported Living Arrangements, SLA's) for people who need daily or 24 hou^ 
supervision. To learn more about this program, request FACER'S article entitled "Wai xred 
Services. The important difference is that those receiving SILS service need onlv 
fiCCaSiml support, not help on a daily basis. ^ 

Who pays for SILS? 

Counties who want to participate in the program apply to the state for SILS grants The 
state pays 80% of the costs for clients. SILS clients usually work in sheltered or 

IIZ^'ZIV'^-I^ZT: Supplemental Securit) Income (SSI) and Minnesota 

supplemental Aid (MSA) are used to pay for living expenses. 
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Who provides the services required in the Individual Program Plan? 

Services arc provided by county social workers or froip private vendors under contract to 
the county. 



What if my son/daughter is not eligible for this program? 

Individuals who are only mildly handicapped may still need help with learning to live 
independently. Some counties provide "SILS-like" services for people who do not qualify 
for help from the Mental Retardation Division. These programs are funded through the 
individual counties. Check with your local county to see if this type of service is 
available where ^ou live. 
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INTERMEDIATE CARE FACILITY FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED PERSONS (ICF/MR) 



What is an Intermediate Car * Facility for mentally retarded persons (ICF/MR)? 

ICF/MR facilities are specially licensed residential settings for persons who require 24- 
hour care and supervision. In Minnesota, seven Regional Centers and over 300 group 
homes are licensed as ICF/MR facilities. The group homes range in size from small 6- 
person homes to larger institutions. Most of them are small residences serving under 16 
people. 

Who can live in an ICF/MR group home? 

To be eligible for placement in an ICF/MR group home, a person must require 24-hour 
care and supervision. He/she must be eligible for Medical Assistance, and qualify to 
receive service froir his/her County Human Services, Mental Retardation Division A 
county caseworker coordinates a screening tc determine eligibility for services and to 
develop a service plan. The caseworker, client, parent/guardian and a Qualified Mental 
Retardation Professional (QMRP) are part of the screening team. During the screening 
process, the case worker must examine a persons's social history, medical condition, and 
skills sucn as self-care, mobility, communication, and personal independence. Learning 
abJity will be measured by a standardized test of intelligence. The case worker will 
determine if the person is in need of 24-hour supervision at the present time or is likely 
to need it within the next year. 

What services are provided in an ICF/MR group home? 

They provide room and board and arrange for other services such as medical or dental 
care, speech, or physical therapy. The Department of Human Services licensing rules 
require that residents be involved in a day program away from the residence. This could 
be a program such as a developmental achievement center, sheltered work or other 
.employment. Each resident of an ICF/MR group home is required to have an individual 
program plan that is based on individual needs. 



Who pays for the costs of an ICF/MR group home? 



Title 19, known as Medicaid or Medical Assistance in Minesota, fund? thcise services 
Title 19 funds are approximately 50 percent federal dollars, 45 percent state dollars, and 5 
percent county dollars. Residents of ICF/MR facilities receive a personal needs allowance 
from Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and Minnesota Supplemental Aid (MSA). 

How are ICF/MR facilities licensed? 

They are retulated under several different rules. Department of Human Services' rules 
set minimum standards for programs and services; Health Department rules set 
requirements for the physical plant such as construction, equipment, maintenance 
sanitation and safety; and the Department of Energy, Planning and Development sets 
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rules regarding financial planning and cost containment criteria. Facilities are also 
licensed as Class A or B facilities depending on the self-preservation skills of the 
residents. Class B facilities serve more dependent persons who would not be capable of 
self-preservation in an emergency, such as a fire. These facilities require different 
staffing and safety standards. 

What are the program standards that need to be met? 

The Department of Human Services Rule on Residential ProgrJ^ms and Services for 
Mentally Retarded Persons spells out all the standards that need to be met. A copy of this 
document is a-ailable from the law library of your local county, or by calling the 
Minii;:sota State Document Center at 297-3000. 

Some of the important standards you should know about are these: 

1. Each resident must have an individual program and treatment plan that is 
based on an assessment of individual need, and must be reviewed annually. 

2. The assessment team must include the resident and parent/guardian. 

3. The living units should be home-like and should promote development of 
meaningful relationships among residents and staff. 

4. The staff must devote care and attention to the development of the 
residents skills such as self-care and social skills. 

5. Residents are to have a normal rhythm of life, such as having planned 
daytime activities including appropriate work and social opportunities. 

6. There must be written policies and procedures regarding discipline and 
behavior proMems such as the use of physical or chemical restraints or 
behavior modification programs. 

7. Staff size depends on staff members experience and training, and the 
resident's degree of handicap and training needs. 

8. Volunteers may be used to enhance program services, but the provision of 
basic services to residents cannot depend on the use of volunteers. 
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REGIONAL CENTERS 



What is a Regional Center? 



Regional Centers, formerly called state hospitals, are large institutions for group living 
Seven regional centers in Minnesota serve people with developmental disabilities 
primarily those with severe and profound mental retardation or those with severe 
behavior problems. They are certified as Intermediate Care Facilities. 

Who can be placed in a Regional Center? 

At one time, only Regional Centers provided the intensive 24.hour care needed by some 
severely handicapped children and adults. Now, however, it is recognized that this type 
of care can be more effectively provided in less restrictive settings. Ra»her than more 
residents being placed in Regional Centers, the intent is to integrate people into the 
community. Placement in a Regional Center requires a legal commitment proceeding 
through the county probate court system. This type of placement can be made onlY when 
no community-based placement can be found. 1£ this occurs, the county must thtd 
determine how a less restrictive placement will be made possible. The county must plan 
for how the level of care needed for that person can be developed in a community-based 
setting. There are rules that regulate the length of stay allowed for the placement of 
children and adults in Regional Centers. Further information about these rules is 
available from your local county or Regional Service Specialist. 

What services are provided la a Regional Center? 

Each resident must have an Individual Program Plan based on assessed needs Services 
provided include room end board, medical care, training in basic living skills and planned 
daytime activities. Day programs are similar to those found in community developmental 
achievement centers. Programs can take place on-site rather than in community settings 
Service plans should focus on helping residents to acquire skills to enhance their quality 
or life, improve functioning and independence, and allow for placement to a less 
restrictive environment in a community based setting. 

Who pays for services in a Regional Center? 

These services are paid for by the federal Medical Assistance (Medicaid) program, Title 
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GUARDIANSHIP: AN IMPORTANT ISSUE TO CONSIDER 



The question of guardianship is an important, and sometimes troubling issue faced by parents of a son 
or daughter who: 

(1) is approaching or has already reached age 18 and 

(2) has a handicap that results in poor judgment and the inability to make decisions that are in 
his/her own best interest. The handicap might be mental retardation, mental illness, or a 
brain injury or other neurological impairment. 

A person fitting this definition may need someone know as a guardian or conservator. This is a person 
who has a legal right • granted in a court proceeding - to make decisions for another person. The 
difference between a guardian or conservator will be explained later. 

AGE 18 

Why -s the age of IS significant? Under law, when an individual reaches this age, unless formal action 
has been taken to the contrary, the person is held to be an adult who possesses the right to make 
decisions for him/herself. Legally, the parent's signature is no longer valid. 

As parents of a young adult 18 or older who has one of ihe disabilities or handicaps listed above, you 
may have found that you have, in fact, been able to continue making decisions on his/her behalf and 
that the decisions you/you*ve signed have not been questioned. This docs occur. However, unless you 
are your adult son's or daughter's court-appointed guardian or conservator, it's possible that at any time 
you may encounter a situation where your signature and right to make a decision will NOT be allowed. 
Frequently, for instance, a hospitalization of a young handicapped adult and the need for someone's 
official consent to a medical procedure may trigger the need for a formal action on the part of p-rents 
or others to become his/her legal guardian or conservator. 

In this paper, we will be examining only guardianship or conservatorship for persons 18 or older - 
unless action has been taken to terminate their custodial rights, parents of children under age 18 are 
considered their child's natural guardian. 

Also, this discussion will focus primarily on guardianship or conservatorship "of the person," and 
arrangement that meets the needs of most young handicapped adults. A second type of guardianship or 
conservatorship, that "of the estate," is designed for people who actually have what is thought of as an 
-estate,- is designed for people who actually have what is thought of as an •'estate" that needs overseeing 
and careful management. The "estate" might be real estate holdings, for instance, or investment income, 
an inheritance, or other substantial assets. Being a guardian or .^nservator "of the estate" of another 
person involves quite a bit of filling out forms and detailed record keeping. Persons involved in the 
process of b^^coming guardian "of a person" (the duties involved in this position arc outlined later) 
rhould be sure there is a reason for also becoming guardian ''of the es.. before takirg on that 
additional responsibility. 
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WHO NEEDS A GUARDIAN? 



In finding that an adult does need a guardian or conservator of his/her "person." the court would 
establish that a person is "incapacitated," which means, according to Minnesota law, that he or she "is 
impaired to the extent that he lacks sufficient understanding or capacity to make or communicate 
responsible decisions concerning his person and who has demonstrated deficits in behavior which 
evidence his inability to meet his needs for medical caic, nutrition, clothing, shelter or safety" (525 54 
subd. 2.) 

Consider, briefly, the use of the word "communicate" in the abcvc definition of incapacitation. Does 
this mean that a guardian or conservator should be appointed for a person with a sensory or physical 
disability which makes communication with the general public very difficult? 

The answer proposed here to that question is not a legal opinion but a philosophical one- In the 
instances just given where there is a communication handicap but no mental disability, it is urged that 
the family of the individual should explore any and all communication aids and devices so that his/her 
own communication of decisions is possible rather than seeking to have someone else appointed to make 
decisions for the individual as a guardian or conservator. 

Because guardianship or conservatorship does result in an individual's loss of self-determination in one 
or many areas of his/her own life, it should be pursued only where there is a question of mental 
incapacity a serious impairment to the persons' sense of juogment and ability to make decisions for 
him/herself. 

There are also alternatives to guardianship or conservatorship that should be explored first for any 
individual with a handicap such as those described earlier. For instance, a publication issued by the 
Probate Court Division of Hennepin County District Court states, "There arc options that may protect 
an unable...person without court involvement. Family members, social workers and agencies, consumer 
groups, lawyers, and health care providers could offer advice and assistance in your search for 
financial and personal protection of an individual. If the person in question is unable to manage 
financial or personal affairs to the extent that intervention is necessary, informal assistance from 
family and friends may be possible, if the person in question is receiving Social Security as a primary 
source of income and has limited finances, a Representative Payee* may be considered. Consultation 
with the Social Security Administration or with an attorney could offer guidance in exploring this 
option. Consumer organizations may also be able to advise you on other options." 

GUARDIAN/CONSERVATOR 
Under Minnesota low, as mentioned previously, there are two types of guardianship/conservators: 

(1) of the person, 

(2) of the estate. 

In either category, a guardianship is the more restrictive arrangement because the guardian assumes 
ALL of the decision-making rights and responsibilities in whichever category he has been appointed to 
serve whether it's as guardian of the person, of the estate, or of both the person and of the estate. 

Also, the person or "ward" for whom a guardian is appointed is held by Minnesota law to be 
'incompetent' znd has lost his/her right to vote. In contrast, the "conservatee" or person on whose behalf 
a conservator makes decisions is NOT considered 'mcompeteni" and she does not lose the right to vote 
unless that right is specifically restricted in the court order 
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A guardiar "of the person" would have ALL or the powers or duties listed below, ?iccording to 
Minnesota law. A conservator "of the person" would be responsible ONLY for those areas of decision- 
making in which a court had found the conservatee to be incapacitated. 

Powers or duties for a guardian/conservator "of the estate:" 

1. to have custody of the ward or conservatee and to establish his place or residence, 

2. to provide for the ward's or conservatee's care, comfort, and maintenance needs, including food, 
clothing, shelter, health care, social and recreation requirements, and, whenever appropriate, 
training, education, and rehabilitation 

3. to take reasonable care of the ward's or conservatee's clothing, furniture, vehicles and other personal 
effects, 

4. to consent to enable the ward or conservatee to receive necessary medical or other profesfional care 
counsel, treatment or service, ' 

5. to approve or withhold approval of any contract, except for necessities, which the ward or 
conservatee may make or wish to make, and 

6. to exercise supervisory authority over the ward or conservatee in a manner which limits his civil 
rights and restricts his personal freedom only to the extent necessary to provide needed care and 
service. 

(Minnesota statue 526.56 subd.3) 

Keep in mind that a guardian would have all of the above decision-making powers; a conservator would 
have one or some, but not all, of the above areas of authority. 

FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

1. By becoming a guardian/conservator, a person does not assume a legal duty to pay for food, clothing, 
shelter or any other needs out of his/her own funds but is encouraged to utilize public benefits or 
services to which the ward or conservatee is entitled. Of course, when appropriate public services and 
programs are not in place for individuals with a certain handicap or if they are inadequate, a 
guardian/conservator may feel the obligation to provide for the son's or daughter's needs out of 
personal funds. This would be a personal decision, not a legal responsibility incurred because of the 
guardianship or conservatorship appointment. 

2. Under Minnesota law, "no guardian or conservator may give consent for psychosurgery, electroshock, 
sterilization or experimental treatment of any kind unless the procedure is first approved by order of 
the court...Thc guardian or conservator shall not consent to any medical care for the ward or 
conservatee which violates the known conscientious, religious, ur moral belief of the ward or 
conservatee." (525.56 subd. 3 (4) (a)) 

3. What happens if a ward or conservatee who's had his/her right taken away to sign contracts for 
something other than a necessity of life goes ahead and signs a contract anyway? 

In the case of a contract for something other than a necessity, and if the person can not make the 
payments called for, the fact that s/hc has had a guardian or conservator appointed by the court would 
be helpful evidence in establishing that the contract in question should be voided. Remember, the 
voiding issue applies to contracts that arc not for life's necessities. 

OTHER TYPES OF GUARDIANSHIP/CONSER VATORSHIP 

Besides the distinctions already mentioned, a guardianship/conservatorship can be a "public" or a 
"private" one. 
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In Minnesota, a person who is mentally retarded might have either private or a public guardian Peoole 
gua°rd*ian"°*''^"^*"^ ^"^ ^° something other than mental retardation are eligible only for a private 

Under the -public" arrangement, the person would be the ward or conservatee of the Minnesota 
Commiss.oncr of Human Services. (In practice, day-today guardianship duties would be carried out b' 
a county worker who acts as a delegate of the Commissioner.) ' 

^fHIVlJ'l '^^8= "se loads of county workers, their ability to provide individual oversight and 
attention to each ward or conservatee in their care is limited. c.signi ana 

In the past a public guardianship or conservatorship had to be in place in order for the individual to 
be eligible for certain government services or programs. This is no longer true and should NOT be a 
factor when parents or others are deciding whether or not to seek a "public" or "private" arrangement 

A private guardianship or conservatorship means that a parent, family member, or other individual 
could be named by the court to serve in the decision-making capacity for a ward or coSservatee 
''"m K ^- T °' '^^".".'^^^o^' ^''o serves only for one person and thus has a one-per on 
caseload, would be in a better position to know his/her ward or conservatee, advocate for him or her 
and provide effective and individualized representation. Also, to emphasize a point mad" in the 
previous paragraph, persons under a private guardianship or conservatorship are now eligible for all 
public programs or services that were only open to "public" wards in the past. 

IN THE COURT 

1. The guardianship/conservatorship process requires a petition to be filed alleging that the person in 
question needs such an arrangement, a court hearing on the case, and subsequent reports to be made bv 
the guardian/conservator appointed. w la lu uc maac dj 

Legal Advocacy for Developmentally Disabled Persons in Minnesota [(612) 338-0968 or 1-800-292-41501 
has suggested that parents or others seeking to have a guardian/conservator appointed might think 
about the possibility of proceeding withoi-t necessarily having an attorney. The involvement of an 
attorney is not legally required. / involvement oi an 

However, not using an attorney is an option that should be carefully considered. A lawyer's services 
may be a very w,se investment as there are many choices to be made in the process for which lega 
advice would be helpful, if not critical. While probate court officials can answer questions abou 
procedures involved in the appointment of a guardian or conservator, they are prohibited by stat 
statute from giving legal advice. It's likely that many of the answers to questions faced by petiLnc 
(the persons Sinking to have a guardian or conservator appointed ) as thev proceed would involve leeal 
advice. ^ 

l-.^.^'^l " ^-"""^ i*"' ^° ""^ °f ^ guardian or conservator, the person(s) who 

originally filed the petition will not necessarily be the party named by the cour to serve n That 
capacity. State law says that: ' 

(a) Kinship is not considered a conclusive factor in determining guardianship. 

(b) If the person in need of a guardian or conservator has 'sufficient capacitv to form an 
intelligent preference," she may nominate the person s/he wishes to serve in that capacity 
Unless the court finds that appointment of the nominee would not be in the person's best' 
interest, the nominee would be named to serve as guardian or conservator 

(525.544) 
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3. Although parents may be the legal guardians or conservators for their adult sons or daughters and 
may have written into their will v^hom they wish to be appointed to serve in their stead following their 
death, their preference will not necessarili' be honored. 

In this case, once again the ward or conservatee (if she has the capacity to do so) may nominate whom 
she wifhes to serve as the guardian/conservator who succeeds the previous person(s) in that position. 

The nominee would be appointed unless the court believes the appointment would not be in the 
ward's/conservatee's best interest. 



*A "representative payee" is someone appointed to handle money for the Social Security recipient. The 
"payee" would receive the Social Security check and must keep careful records to show that the money is 
being spent for the recipient's care, food, shelter, clothing, and so on. 
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T33 

Learning To Make Decisions: Students and the I.E.P. 



When you think about your son's or daughter's future, do you see him/her being able to make decisions 
and taking at least partial responsibility for choices in his/her own life? 

Or - if s/he could receive some training now in decision making and the skills involved - might this 
kind of self-guided future be a possibility for your handicapped son or daughter? 

Consider the many occasions when young adults with handicaps will interact frequently with 
professionals who share responsibility for various areas of their lives. The interactions may be the kind 
in which the caretakers and providers decide for our sons and daughters what is to happen in their 
lives. Or our older handicapped children can learn how to have a voice in the decision process and to 
express their thoughts and wishes. 

The type of interaction depends in part on the communication skills young adults with handicaps 
possess, and development of these skills should mil be taken for granted or left to chance. 

Working on these skills can begin when students are still in school - and their participation in situations 
where planning for their future is involved is a logical and sensible preparation for adult decision 
making. 

One possible opportunity for their participation is during lEP meetings - if a certain climate exists 
during these important planning sessions. That is: 

1. Do the professionals present treat the parent(s) with respect and as an important member of the 
team? If so, they will probably treat the student wiih respect and make him/her feel important as a 
team member. 

2. Do the professionals appear to desire and value the parent's input? If so, they will probably direct 
questions to the student and listen to his/her views. 

3. Do you, the parent feel you can act as a positive role model for your son or daughter? That is, can 
you assert yourself and express your views positively and politely, yet firmly? Or, in other words, 
would the student benefit from seeing how Mom or Dad interacts with professionals in possibly 
difficult situations? 

4. Is the lEP meeting probably going to be what it's supposed to be: a session devoted to planning 
services according to the individual student's assessed needs and to discussing his transition needs and 
how current programs relate to the future? 

If a parent decides that the answers to these questions are probably negative, then the student's 
participation is also likely to be negative and not the desired learning experience. If this is the case> 
the parent may want to look for other opportunities in the family's life where the student could gain 
some practical, real world planning arc decision making experience. 

Let's assume in your case, however, that the lEP meeting can be a positive learning experience. Then, 
student involvement at their own IE? sessions can yield several important results: 
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1. It's a good point for them to begin taking over responsibility for their life and to start setting their 
own directions. It's an occasion that clearly presents all kinds of important potential decisions to be 
made and one where the process of what is decided now can be clearly tied to results that are likely in 
the future. 

2. It's an excellent chance for students to begin interacting with professionals who share responsibility 
for an area of their lives and to practice for the future when they will need to deal with a variety of 
service providers on their own. 

3. It's also a good opportunity for students to develop a better understanding of their own disabilities, 
to learn how to let others know about the special needs related to the dis:»bility. Surprisingly, though 
someone may have lived with a handicap for 15 or 16 years, s/he may have Httle understanding of its 
implications for the future and the accommodations that will be needed - or that can be made - to ' :lp 
him/her succeed as an adult member of the community. 

The lEP meeting links together present needs with reasons for current programs and some hoped-for 
future results. It's good preparation for communication about one's self to professionals in the future. 

BEFORE THE I.E.P MEETING 

Parents can begin to prepare their handicapped youngsters even earlier than the high school years for 
eventual participation in lEP meetings. For instance, the purpose of an lEP and what Mom and/or Dad 
dc when they go to that meeting at school can be explained to the youngsters, as soon as they are able 
to understand. 

In junior high for the first time, students often experience choices about some of the classes they may 
take. This presents an excellent opportunity for some guided decision making as parents sit down with 
sons and daughters and talk over together the reasons for, and benefits of choosing one class over 
another. 

Finally, in high school or even earlier, preparations should be made for a student to attend an lEP 
meeiing itself - with all parties concerned. 

First, parents may want to let the school know that the student will attend. Before the meeting, parents 
and school staff could discuss what the student should gain from participation and the positive and 
sensitive manner in which it's hoped the youth and his/her input will be treated. 

The student should not be expected to walk into an lEP meeting "cold" and have participation prove 
fruitful. Parents or school staff might first review with him/her what an lEP actually looks like, who 
will be at the meeting, what the lEP process involves, and what goals and objectives are. They could 
also discuss some of the topics on which the student's input will be sought, for instance, his/her 
interests and hopes and goals for the future. 

Also, as mentioned earlier, a useful opportunity that the lEP meeting can present for students is 
practice in describing to others their own perspective of what their handicap is and what it means in 
terms of what they can and cannot do at school, in home, and in the community. This shouldn't be 
approached, of course, as a way of gaining sympathy. 

Rather, it will be important to them in the future when advocating for themselves to: 

1) be able to explain to others what their handicap-related frustrations and limitations are, 

2) describe what is needed to help overcome these restrictions, and 

3) be able express what their strengths and abilities aie since good programs are built around what a 
person can do as well as designed to help overcome what s/he cannot do. 
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Before the lEP meeting, parents can encourage their son or daughter to think ahout the kind of input 
s/hc may want to offer on the above topics to help the lEP team plan his transitional programs. 

As a final step in preparation, parents and students will ^^ant to taik about how they will handle any 
disagreements between themselves that might surface at the meeting. Both parties need to be realistic 
and remember that a school meeting is not the best place to air differences of opinion within the 
family. Though differences may well exist, getting into a heated argument in public isn't a good 
strategy for achieving good services. 

On the other hand, parents who are committed to the idea that their son or daughter will be gradually 
assuming responsibility for the direction of his/her life must be prepared for disagreements that win 
occur should the youth's vision of his/her life's directiofl be quite different from his/her parent's. 

This does not mean that parents must be ready to automatically give up all their own decision-making 
authority. In fact, they may find it wise to reaffirm with their youngster - before the meeting - that 
they still hold the final responsibility for plans and choices made at the meeting. 

HoweyCi, if students are truly to begin "taking ownership" of their futures by participating in lEP 
planning, then parents and school staff will want to treat the student's input with respect and 
consideration - even though it's not the input they'd anticipated...or arc excited about hearing. 

Do the goals and objectives being developed at today's meeting actually relate to the student's own long- 
range interests and hones? if not, with what degree of enthusiasm will they be pursued? Is some re- 
design a good idea? 

GOALS OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

We can view a student's participation in the IE? process as a good training giound for becoming a good 
self advocate as s/he works to develop an independent life within the community. 

Real ntudent participation in the development of lEPs is also some insurance that the goals and 
objectives will subsequently be pursued. Few of us - handicapped or nonhandicapped - are eager to live 
lives planned for us by someone else. 

Reality has taught us that adult life can be different for handicapped persons in ways not immediately 
apparent. Nonhandicapped persons, for instance, can reach the last year of college (and beyond) 
without anyone demanding that they give really hard thought or solid commitment to their future 
direction. 

Yet handicapped persons, to ease their transition into adult life and gain access to programs and 
services with long waiting lists, are encouraged to begin planning for their futures several years before 
they leave school, their childhood homes... or the state of childhood. For practical reasons (such as the 
length of time required to get into a program), these early plans may actually involve rather solid 
commitments from the youth. 

A dilemma results: Choices that will set the direction of life for young people for years and years it 
the future are, of necessity, being made for them by others - parents and teachers. In order to keep 
their lives in their own hands as much as possible, their involvement in these early choices is crucial. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 

(SSI) 
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Supplemchtal Security Income (SSI) is a federal program that provides monthly cash 
payments to persons who are disabled and have little or no income or resources A person 
does not have to have held a job in order to be eligible for SSI. A person with disabilities 
can be considered for SSI regardless of his/her age, and whether or not s/he is single or 
married. Information in this paper, however, is for persons 18 and older, in or out of 
school, who are single and who have disabilities other than blindness. Information on SSI 
for persons with disabilities who are younger than 18, married, or blind can be obtained 
from a local Social Security office. 

INITIAL ELIGIBILITY FOR SSI 

At the time of application for SSI, a person must be a citizen of the United States or a 
legally admitted person from a foreign country, and must have: 

a physical or mental disability that 1) is expected to last at l;ast 12 
months and 2) prevents him/her from doing substantial gainful activity, 

no more than $1800 in resources (1987 limit), and 

no more than $340/month in income (1987 limit). 

SUBSTANTIAL GAINFUL ArTTVTTV 

Substantial gainful activity (SGA) means significant and productive physical or mental 
work done for pay. Average monthly wages, before taxes and after deductions allowed by 
Social Security, over $300 are considered proof of substantial gainful activity and 
disqualify the person for SSI. Average monthly wages, before taxes and after allowable 
deductions, between $]90-$300 may be considered proof of substantial gainful activity if 
the amount and quality of work are about the same as are done by non-disabled workers 
*I! cfoA^" ^"^""^S^ monthly wages, before taxes and after allowable deductions less 
than JI90 are automatically considered proof of inability to do substantial eainful 
activity. * 
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RESOURCES 



Resources are things a person owns that can be turned into cash, and their total value 
cannot be more than $1800. Resources counted by Social Security include among other 
i^nUrt ^^''•"ps^and checking accounts, stocks and bonds, personal and household goois over 
$2000, and life insurance with a total face value over $1500. A car is nai counted as a 
resource if it is used for necessary daily activities or for transportation to work or to 
regular medical treatment, or if it is modified for use by a person with disabilities. 

INCOME 

Income means anything that can be used to meet a person's needs for food, clothing or 
shelter. Social Security counts many things as income that are not counted as income 'for 
tax purposes. For SSI, there are two kinds of income: Earned income and unearned 

^i'^c"""'^'"^ ^yP" °f '"'^^'"^ add^d together cannot be 

more than $340. Some examples of earned income include wages, earnings from self- 
employment, and money received for work in day activity centers (DAC's) work activity 
centers (WACs), and sheltered workshops. Some exampLs of unearned income include 
Social Security and other money benefits, most food/shelter/support given in return for 
work, and interest payments. If a person is eligible for Social Security or other program 
payments, s/he must apply for them so that they can be included in determining income 
I or ooi purposes. 

APPLYING FOR SSI 

Application for SSI can be made at any Social Security office. Social Security will want 
written information in any of the following areas that are appropriate for your 
son/daughter. If you do not have the written information you think you need however 
you should still apply because the person in the Social Security office may be able to helo' 
you get whatever is required. ^ 

proof of age 

Social Security number 

pay slips or other papers showing income 

dividend or interest statements, insurance policies, or other papers 
showing resources 

records of all living expenses 

medical records or other reports about the disability, or the names 
and addresses of persons who have provided services or treatment 
related to the disability. Social Security will pay the cost of any 
extra testing it considers necessary to determine the nature of a 
disability. 
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DEDUCTIONS WHEN APPLYING FOR SSI 



At the time of application for SSI eligibility, Social Security does not count certain kinds 
of income and resources in calculating substantial gainful activity, total resources, and 
total income. Not all the same income and resource deductions, however, apply to each of 
the three calculations. 



INCOME AND RESOURCF DEDUCTIONS 

Under a PLAN FOR ACHIEVING SELF-SUPPORT (PASS), a person can set aside income 
and/or resources for a work goal such as vocational training, education, purchase of 
work-related equipment, or the start-up of a business. Social Security decides if a PASS is 
acceptable, and if it is, the funds set aside for it are not counted by Social Security in 
figuring either the income or resources a person has. A PASS must be in writing, and 
must include a realistic work goal, a date for achieving the goal, a clear savings/spending 
plan, and a method of keeping track of the funds which are set aside. Social Security can 
help a person write a Plan for Achieving Self-Support. 



TNCOME 

At the time a person applies for SSI, there are many items that Social Security docs not 
count when figuring income (5340). Some of these are: 

$20 a month exclusion from unearned income; 

$65 a month exclusion from earned income (or $85 if there is no 
unearned income), plus one-half of earned income a month over $65 (or 
Over $85 if there is no unearned income); 

assistance received from the state based on need; 

irregular or infrequent unearned income of $20 or less a month; 

medical payments from health insurance; 

income tax refunds; 

bills paid by someone else for things other than food, clothing, 
or shelter; 

food stamp assistance; 

federal housing assistance from state or locally run programs. 



SGA DEDUCTIONS 



IMPAIRMENT-RELATED WORK EXPENSES (IRWE's) ate the costs for services and/or 
items a person needs because of his/her disability in order to work. These expenses are 
deducted from earnings in deciding whether a person is capable of substantial gainful 
activity (S300). These costs can be deducted only if the person pays them himself/herself 
and receives no reimbursement for them. 

Certain types of attendant care services, transportation costs, medical devices, work- 
related equipment and personal assistants, modifications to the home, routine drugs and 
medical services, and diagnostic procedures are deductible. To qualify for a deduction, a 
service or item must be necessary to: 

control a disabling condition; 

meet the physical or mental demands of the job; 

prepare for the trip to work; 

travel lo and from work; 

provide assistance immediately after returning from work. 

Such impairment-related services and items can be deducted even if they are also needed 
for conwork activities. 
SSI PAYMENTS 

Once a person qualifies for SSI, s/he receives a monthly payment from the federal 
government. In 1987, the maximum federal SSI payment is: 

S340 a month for a single person who pays all of his/her living 
expenses; 

$226.67 a month for a single r rson who dofs not pay his/her living 
expenses; 

$25 for a single person living in a setting where Medicaid is paying 
over half of the cost of care. 

In certain situations, the state may supplement these payments; these supplements will not 
be included in any of the calculations or discussions in this paper. 

If a person has no earned or unearned income, s/he receives one of the three maximum 
federal SSI payments for his/hrr living situation. If s/he has income, however, the 
federal SSI payment is reduced to take into account the amount of income and what 
deductions s/hf can take, in addition to the deductions from income that can be made 
when first applying for SSI, impairment-related work expenses can be deducted from 
income once a person has qualified for SSI. 

The following example of the method for determining the amount of the monthly SSI 
payment is based on Amy. Amy is single, lives with her family^ and pays nothing toward 
living expenses. She receives on the average SI 00 a month in wages (before taxes) and S2 
a month in interest on a savings account. 



There is a $20 exclusion allowed from unearned income. The $18 remaining after 
subtracting Amy's $2 of monthly unearned income can be added to the $65 dollar 
exclusion allowed from earned income. 

$100.00 wages 

: exclusion from earned income 

$ 17.00 

$17.00 

-dil deduction of one-half of income after exclusions 

"$8.50 countable income 

^^'^•6.61 basic SSI payment 

'. ? ?0 countable income 

5218.17 adjusted monthly SSI payment 

$218.17 SSI payment 

■H 02.00 wage + $ 2.00 interest 

5320.17 total monthly income 

It is important to kce.7 all income and resource records (for example, wage stubs, interest 
statements), and to immediately report any increase or decrease in income or resources to 
Social Security. Failure to report such changes can result in Social Security's asking for 
money to be repaid, or in their making a one-time large payment to make up for previous 
underpayment. If your son/daughter is in supported employment, you should make clear 

L^o"., ?n%"^'\ c '° "5P°"-'ble for keeping wage stubs and reporting changes in 
wages to Social Security. 

CONTINUING ELIGIBILITY AND WORK INCENTIVES 

A person can continue to receive SSI monthly payments as long as the disabling condition 
present when application for SSI was accepted still exists, and as long as eligible monthly 
income is not more than $340 and resources are not more than $1800. Social Security 
from time to time reviews a person's file to see if s/he is still eligible for SSI and if the 
monthly payment is correct. These reviews are called redeterminations. When one occurs 
& person needs to be able to give Social Security written information on income and 
resources, and at times, proof that his/her disability still exists. Another condition for 
continuing SSI eligibility is that a person accept vocational rehabilitation if it is 
available. 

To qualify for SSI at time of application, a person cannot be earning more than $300 a 
month in wages, that is. the disability has to prevent the person's doing substantial 
gainful activity. Once a person begins to receive SSI payments, however. Social Security 
no longer looks at work activity in judging the disability. This is because of a work 
incentive in the law called |$|9 (a) which allows a person to make more than $300 a 
month and still receive SSI payments. For every dollar a person earns, his/her monthly 
check IS reduced by fifty cents. The amount of a person's monthly SSI payment is 
figured the same way as shown above. 
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As an example Paul is single, living with his family and paying for his room, board and 
Clothes. He makes $550 a month before taxes, has no other income, and has no deductions 
other than the earned income exclusion. 

$550.00 wages 
-LLfifl available exclusion with no unearned income 



$465.00 



$465.00 



Z2 deduction of one-half of income after exclusion 



$232.50 countable income 

5340.00 basic SSI payment 

r?32.?0 countable income 

$107.50 adjusted monthly SSI payment 

5107.50 SSI payment 

+mM wages 

5657.50 total monthly income 



To figure how much Paul could tarn before his SSI payments would stop, multiply by two 
the amount of his basic SSI payment without working ($340) and add the income 
exclusions for which he qualifies ($85). Paul could make S765 a month before payments 
from SSI would stop. The point at which earnings reduce the monthly SSI payment to 
zero IS often called the break-even point. P-ymcm lo 

Once a person has enough earnings to reduce the amount of his/her monthly SSI payment 

n"°'.i{J',!l'"^°"^'""" '^'S''^'" Medicaid*. This work incentive in the law is 
calle I$I9 (b). To qualify for 1619 (b) a person with a disability must continue to meet 
income (other than earnings) and resource 

requirements for SSI payment, must be unable to afford equivalent medical coverage and 
must need Medicaid in order to work. Medicaid benefits are considered necessary for a 
person to work if s/he expects to use the benefit at least once during the next 12 months. 

♦In Minnesota, Medicaid is called Medical Assistance, and it is necessary to apply for 
Medical Assistance separately from SSI. To apply for Medical Assistance, a person should 
go to his/her county welfare department. 

If a person's income drops within 12 months of losing Medicaid benefits or of losing 
monthly SSI checks, the person can start to receive benefits again bv simplv notifying 
Social Security; it is not necessary to reapply and be accepted for SSI and Medicaid again 

^'^"^ ^"^^^"^ consecutive months without benefits under either 
ibiy (a) or (b), s/he must file a new application for benefits. 

If a person under 1619 (a) or (b) enters a public medical or psychiatric facility s/he can 
continue to receive benefits for up to two full months. If a person under 1619%) or (b) 
enters a facility where Medicaid pays more than 50% of the cost of care, his/her benefits 
will continue to be figured in the usual manner for up to two full months before being 
reduced to the $25 a month payment limit. 



O n ■■ 



APPEAL PROCESS 



If you disagree with a decision by Social Security that finds you not eligible for SSI at 
"""^ °VPP'?"V°"' °^ f<=«>"«s monthly SSI payments or stops them, or that ends 
your SSI eligibility, you can appeal the decision. You can have a personal representative 
help you with the appeal. The Legal Aid Society is a good source of information when 
preparipg for an appeal, and a person from Legal Aid can serve as your representative. 

There arc four appeal steps that can be taken: 1) reconsideration, 2) hearing by an 
administrative law judge, 3) review by the Appeals Council, and 4) Federal court action 
These steps must be taken in order Only the first two will be described in this paper as 
they are the two most trequently used. 



RECONSIDER ATTQfJ 

Within 60 da>s of notice of a decision by Social Security, a person must send to Social 
Security a written request for a reconsideration. If a person already on SSI wants to 
continue to receive payments while a case is being reconsidered, s/he must ask for a 
reconsideration in writing within 10 days of being notified of Social Security's decision 
However, , the case is decided against the person, s/he might have to pay back the 
money received during the time of reconsideration. 

Depending on the type of decision being appealed, a person may have the right 

to choose the kind of reconsideration to be used - a case review, an informal conference 

or a formal conference. If you arc having a disability decision reviewed, and you or your 

Ixn^Tro'.' 5'"' "^'^ ^° conference, you can ask for travel 

expenses from Social Security. 



ADMINISTRATTVr LAW JTinr.F APTMr-^ 

A person has 60 days from the time of notification of a reconsideration decision to file 
for a hearing before an administrative law judge, and ten days to file if s/he wants to 
continue receiving monthly payments. The difference between this form of hearing and a 
reconsideration hearing is in the person making the decision. There are no choices as to 
the type of hearing before an administrative /aw judge. 



FURTHER INFORMATION 

This paper is meant only as an overview 
are not included. The Social Security 
brochures on SSI that are available from 
sure to talk with an SSI claims specialist 
on SSI regulations that utc of (specific int< 



of SSI: Complete details on each aspect of SSI 
Administration has prepared several different 
your local Social Security Office. However, be 
at a Social Security office for full information 
rest to you. 




